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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Sometimes, when THe New LEApER scoops the rest of 
the press, we do so with a big display of a long, detailed 
article. That is the case with Atreya’s exposé of Indian 
Communist plans, which you see on the opposite page. But 
occasionally a paragraph or short fragment which we have 
taken for granted turns out to be a 
major beat. That was the case with 
the clipping at right. It was part 
of a Middle Eastern report by Mark 
Alexander which appeared in THE 
New Leaner last August 10. In this 
report, Mr. Alexander discussed the 
paeans of praise in the Western 
press for Syrian dictator Adib 
Shishekly. (One national newsweek- 
ly here, known for its pontifical air, 
had gone all-out in describing how 
Syrians loved their “honest” dicta- 
tor.) Although Shishekly had just 
been “elected” President by 99.6 
per cent of the vote, Mr. Alexander 
exposed him as a venal and corrupt 
little man who was a figure of scorn 
throughout the Middle East. The 
clipping shown at right tells you what Mr. Alexander’s con- 
clusions were as to the future of this new Middle Eastern 
“strong man.” 

NATIONAL Reporters: Our new “National Reports” sec- 
tion this week (page 10) presents the first monthly contri- 
butions of two veteran reporters, Sam Romer of Minneapolis 
and Lawrence T. King of Richmond. Also included is a 
special report by Anthony Netboy, who hails from Portland. 
Oregon, but who will report to us from time to time on 
problems of resources and conservation affecting various 
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symbol of oppression. 
position is 
solid. Every three months or so, a 
new conspiracy against him is re- 
vealed. Since he has antagonized 
most of the Army officers, it is prob- 
ably only a matter of time before one 
of these conspiracies succeeds. In 
view of the popular resentment of his 
American backers, there is. ng 


areas throughout the nation. None of these men should be 
strangers to old New Leaper readers. Mr. Romer began 
writing for us at the time of the Spanish Civil War, which 
he covered first-hand. After World War II, he wrote several 
articles on Japan; since then, he has been giving us occa- 
sional pieces on politics and labor 
in the Midwest. Mr. King made his 
New Leaver début in 1951. During 
the last three years, he has written 
on such subjects as segregation. 
housing, electric power, and _ the 
state of the press. Mr. Netboy has, 
for a decade, been our natural- 
resources expert; he is the co- 
author of Water, Land and People, 
a standard book in the field. Next 
week, we expect to present reports 
on developments in Boston, Chicago 
and Dallas. 

Piease!: Last week in this col- 
umn, we tried to describe our awful 
battle with rising costs, a battle 
which has forced us to appeal to 
you for contributions in order that 
we may continue publication. We told you about the various 
economies we had made during the last year, and showed 
how they had helped us a little, but not enough. You should 
be receiving in the mail shortly a reply-envelope in which 
you can send your contribution. May we ask that you re- 
spond as quickly as possible? After thirty years of pub- 
lication, we are sure that you wish us to continue our strug- 
gle against totalitarianism and reaction at home and abroad. 
But wishing won’t make it so. If you do care about the 
future of Tue New Leaper, please come to our aid at once. 
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Secret instructions from Moscow, delivered at the Indian Communist Party Congress, 


indicate that the period of ‘united fronts’ is drawing to a close 


ndian Communists 


lan for Revolution 


By Atreya 


BoMBAY 

UTHORITATIVE documents now 
Da srniatte show that the Indian 
Communist party, which has been 


“soft” line, 


publicly proclaiming a 
has received private instructions to 
intensify its preparations for full- 
scale insurrection against the Indian 
state. These instructions were brought 
to the Indian Communists from Mos- 
cow by Harry Pollitt, British Com- 
munist leader, a fraternal delegate 
to the Third Communist Party Con- 
gress which was held at Madurai 
from December 27 to January 3. 
Pollitt’s memorandum, calling for the 
ultimate establishment of a “People’s 
Democratic State” through partisan 
warfare and civil strife, was not read 
to the delegates, but was privately 
circulated among key Communist 
leaders. 

Since January 1950, the Indian 
Communists have been parading as 
“constitutional” and singing the vir- 
tues of united fronts. Publicly, they 
continued to do so at the Madurai 





ATREYA, a prominent Indian journal- 
ist, described in THe New LEADER 
two years ago the threat of growing 
Communist influence in Kashmir. 
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Congress; in floor fights between 
“softs” and “hards,” the “softs” won 
out. But the “hards” were not pun- 
ished; they continue to hold their 
crucial positions in the party, so that 
they can assume greater roles when 
the party moves into the revolution- 
ary stage suggested by Pollitt’s mem- 
orandum. 

This document was entitled, “Not 


a Peaceful, But a Revolutionary 
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INDIAN HOUSEWIVES DEMONSTRATE AGAINST THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


Party.” It says that the main ob- 
jectives of the Indian CP are “the 
complete liquidation of feudalism, 
distribution of all land held by 
feudal owners among the peasants 
and agricultural workers, and achieve- 
ment of full national independence 
and freedom. . . . These objectives 
cannot be realized by a peaceful, par- 
liamentary way .. . only through a 
revolution, through the overthrow of 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





INDIA CONTINUED 


the present Indian state and its re- 
placement by a People’s Democratic 
State... .” (Italics supplied.) 

The document continues: “While 
resorting to all forms of struggle, 
including the most elementary forms, 
and while utilizing all legal possi- 
bilities for mobilizing the masses and 
taking them forward, the Communist 
party has always held that, in the 
present colonial setup in India and 
in view of the absence of genuine 
democratic liberties, replace- 
ment of the present state by a 
People’s Democratic State is possible 
only through an armed revolution of 
the people. 

“Partisan war must be one of the 
major weapons in our armory, as in 
the case of all colonial countries. But 
this weapon alone cannot insure vic- 
tory. It has to be combined with 
other major weapons . . . strikes, 
general strikes . . . uprisings in the 
cities led by armed detachments of 
the working class. . . . It is abso- 
lutely essential to combine the par- 
tisan war of the peasants and work- 
ers’ uprisings in cities. . . 

“With hundreds of streams of par- 
tisan struggles merging with general 
strikes and uprisings of the workers 
in cities, the enemy . . . will face 
defeat and annihilation. Even inside 
the armed forces of the Government, 
the crisis will grow and big sections 
will join the forces of revolution. . . . 

“As the crisis matures . . . the 
question of when, where and how to 
resort to arms will be more and 
more forced on the agenda. . . . The 
party will be able to give a clear 
and unambiguous answer. . . . It is 
necessary that the existing illegal 
apparatus of the party be strength- 
ened enormously.” 

This was the secret document 
which Harry Pollitt bore. Publicly. 
he chastised the party delegates for 
“divided leadership,” an “inexcus- 
able lack of political preparations,” 
and “the unheard-of absence of po- 
litical and organizational reports by 
the Central Committee.” 

“I warn you,” said Pollitt in a 
portion of his speech which the Com- 





munists did not publish, “that this 
must not happen again. .. . The dis- 
cussion was as if India and the Com- 
munist party were in complete isola- 
tion from the rest of the world. 
There were 26 greetings from the rest 
of the world, but only that from the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (Bolsheviks) was read. Do 
you realize why so much importance 
is attached to India in the present 
situation and its decisive role? Yet, 
there is a complete underestimation 
of the war danger and the fight for 
peace. . . . After seven days, you 
discuss the U.S.-Pakistan pact, which 
is the most serious thing in the ex- 
ternal situation in India. . 
other party would have discussed it 
at once. ... The CPSU(b) telegram 
is a call to action, to recognize the 
need of action for peace. . . . British 


.. Any 


ARE ‘UPRISINGS 


and U.S. imperialism are much alike 
. . « but it is the U.S. which is the 
chief aggressor in the world arena 
preparing for a third world war... . 
Remember, the greater the American 
danger and threat, the closer will the 
vacillating elements of the ruling 
class draw to America.” 

Even publicly, there were hints of 
a new turn in Indian Communist 
tactics. The emphasis at the Madurai 
Congress was on “the stultifying in- 
fluence of Gandhism over the Indian 
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masses”; the primary task of the 
party was defined as combating that 
influence. The party deplored the 
“tradition of particular forms of 
struggle . . . even inside the working 
class . . . the tendency to resist not 
with proletarian weapons of strike 
and other forms of collective class 
action, but with non-proletarian ac- 
tions like satyagraha and hunger- 
strike.” 

Although Moscow has great ex- 
pectations of the Indian CP, and the 
party itself considered Madurai a 
glowing success, the fact is that the 
party is a house divided, many of 
whose members lack the ideological 
sophistication apparent in older, 
larger Communist parties. (This was 
strikingly illustrated when, at one 
point in the congress discussions, 
the left wing attacked a resolution 





NEXT? 


which was clearly the Moscow line 
as a Trotskyist deviation.) The abil- 
ity to zig and zag is not highly de- 
veloped. For example, the left wing 
wanted to amend a resolution naming 
American imperialism as the main 
threat to India; they declared that 
British imperialism, which held 80 
per cent of the foreign capital in the 
country as compared to America’s 4 
per cent, was a greater threat. This 
stand was vigorously opposed by 
party officials and by Harry Pollitt; 
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yet, the left-wing amendment failed 
of passage by a hair’s breadth, 109 
to 105. 

This left wing is led by the fol- 
lowers of B. T. Ranadive, of “in- 
surrectionary line” and Telengana 
notoriety. It numbers in its ranks the 
leaders of the Andhra, Punjab and 
Pepsu parties, and some elements of 
the Bombay party. It has clashed 
with the party leadership openly on 
several occasions, among them the 
Central Committee’s limited but en- 
thusiastic support of Nehru on such 
issues as Korea, Red China in the 
UN, and the U.S.-Pakistan pact. The 
left wing opposed any complimentary 
references to Nehru and his gov- 
ernment. 

How strong is this left wing as 
compared with the “right” led by 
P. C. Joshi and the “centrists” led 
by S. A. Dange? The composition of 
the new Central Committee and 
voting figures throughout the Ma- 
durai Congress indicate that the 
three groups are rather equally bal- 
anced, with the “centrists” in con- 
trol of the party apparatus. Joshi 
and Ranadive were both kept off the 
Central Committee, though their fol- 
lowers were represented. 

Nevertheless, the future of the left 
wing is bright now, what with the 
Pollitt memorandum and the begin- 
ning of disappointments for follow- 
ers of the “united front” line. Many 
of the united fronts formed by the 
party since the 1952 general election 
have broken up. The most interest- 
ing and most violent of these break- 
ups was that in Hyderabad, which 
was led by the veteran fellow-travel- 
ers Dr. Jaisoorya and G. M. Shroff. 
These two attacked the party with 
all the spleen of disappointed lovers. 
They charged the Communists with 
“extraterritorial loyalties,” a “petty- 
commissar mentality,” and a belief 
in armed struggle. The Communists 
confidentally told these two leaders 
that they were engaging in “base 
slander” of the type promulgated by 
“imperialists and feudal landlords,” 
but that failed to satisfy them. 

Another factor militates for a 
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tougher line in the future. A few 
months ago, the Indian Communist 
chiefs had to answer rank-and-file 
queries as to why the party was not 
immediately pursuing the Chinese 
pattern of revolution and “national 
liberation.” The answer given was 
that India’s problems were different 
and called for different tactics. 
Above all, said the General Secretary 
of the Indian Communist party, In- 
dia “lacked the supreme advantage 
of China, namely a free and con- 
tiguous territory with the Soviet 
Union that enabled the Chinese to 
raise a liberation army.” 

This important condition now 
seems to be obtaining fulfilment in 
the state of Kashmir, which has a 
common border with Red China. The 


Communists have been making suc- 


fiably labeled by the Indian Social- 
ists as “an unholy alliance between 
conservatives and the Communists.” 
In any event, the developments in 
Kashmir offer new possibilities for 
Indian CP advocates of partisan war- 
fare and insurrection. 

Informed observers here drew the 
following conclusions from the party 
congress: 

1. Indian Communism is not di- 
rected by Peking, but from Moscow, 
as always, through the agency of the 
British Communist party. 

2. The party is still a house di- 
vided. 

3. It considers Gandhism’s hold on 
the masses the greatest threat to its 
activities. 

4. So long as Moscow continues 
its present wooing of India and In- 





NEHRU, MADAME PANDIT AND FRIEND: REDS AIM AT THEIR OVERTHROW 


cessful inroads there for several 
years. Unfortunately, the Govern- 
ment of India backed the Kashmir 
Communists in undermining Sheikh 
Abdullah there. G. M. Sadiq, the 
Deputy Prime Minister of Kashmir, 
is an avowed fellow-traveler; and Dr. 
Ashref, who was appointed Educa- 
tional Adviser to the Kashmir Gov- 
ernment, is a card-carrying member 
of the Communist party. The down- 
fall of Adbullah, approved by the 


Indian Government, has been justi- 


dian neutralism, the Indian party 
will continue its overt “soft” line, 
while “mobilizing and strengthen- 
ing” its existing illegal apparatus. 

5. Kashmir is thought of as the 
Indian Yenan, the base from which 
the Communists hope to wage revo- 
lutionary warfare. 

6. The “hard” left wing of the 
party is still the most reliable as far 
as Moscow is concerned, and Mos- 
cow will turn to it when the time is 
ripe for a showdown. 








America has been unable to inspire 


Asia, primarily because we still 
count on money and armaments 


instead of political policies 


keyed to Asia's own needs 


OUR 
FAILURE 
IN ASIA 


By L. Edward Shuck Jr. 
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ARMS ALONE WILL DO LITTLE FOR ASIA 


HE MOST IMPORTANT single fact in Asia during the 
Et nine years has been America’s Fall from Glory. 
Under the New Deal, the Fair Deal and, lately, the 
Republican Re-Deal, America’s leadership has been 
turned or blunted by Communists, by Communist-infil- 
trated nationalists and by American diplomatic inept- 
ness. Perhaps no greater political defeat has been in- 
flicted upon a super-great power in so short a time. 

Disillusionment has been bitter for Asians. It has 
been confusing to Americans, who tend to view them- 
selves as innocent bystanders. We have shunned de- 
fining an American guilt, while casting about for 
likely scapegoats in the forms of Communists and addle- 
brained “liberals” of World War II vintage, or else in 
trying to wish our problems away. The ostrich tendency 
which accompanies the denial of guilt was well em- 
phasized last month when Vice President Nixon, after a 
few days in Asia, “reported” to the nation that Com- 
munism was on the run there. 

For years, we have watched reporters journey from 
one luxurious American mission in Asia to another to 
accept the entertainment of local American officials and 
of a few well-chosen Asian politicians. These VIP re- 
porters hurry back to the political battles, armed with 
glowing but shockingly shallow reports on an Asia from 
which they were quite insulated. When false advice is 
steadily returned and used to soothe the average poorly- 
informed, Europe-minded American, the situation be- 
comes doubly dangerous. 

The fact is that all local Communist organizations in 
East Asia, outside the Philippines, have grown in power 
and self-confidence from 1945 to 1953, while taking ad- 
vantage of American diplomatic ineptness. This is prov- 
able in terms of election statistics, public demonstrations, 
labor-union activities and the public attitudes of local 
officials. Greater trade with Red China is developing in 
Japan, India, Indonesia and Burma. Nor can it be termed 
a U.S. diplomatic triumph that those East Asian govern- 
ments which are politically responsible to their people 
—again, excepting the Philippines—grow progressively) 
more nationalistic and emotionally aloof from the West. 
And this is a political failure on our part. The growth 
in Communist power is not the result of American failure 
to send Asia enough tractors, fertilizer, technicians or 
guns; our aid since World War II has been magnificent. 

The two most explosive spots in East Asia are, of 
course, Indo-China and Korea. From the wording of the 
President’s State of the Union message, we can only 
conclude that the American Government has not been 
able to produce any leadership for the Indo-Chinese 





L. Epwarp Suuck Jr. is a California political scientist 
who recently spent more than a year as a visiting pro- 
fessor at Indonesian universities. Mr. Shuck is now as- 
sociated with Drake University in Des Moines, Iowa. 
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enigma after nine long years. Our “solution” continues 
to be the shoring up of a fading French military and 
political machine. We will increase our bounty of arms 
without attaching any conditions in the form of policy 
leadership or suggestions for stopping the fighting. 

One cannot deny the necessity of meeting Communist 
military aggression with force and determination. But 
we must also make some successful effort toward winning 
the minds and directing the emotions of Asians. By 
limiting our thoughts to logistics and tactical problems, 
rather than the conflicts going on within men’s minds 
and souls, we can provide nothing but a temporary stop- 
gap. The struggle in Asia cuts across social groups; it 
has little relation to national boundaries or terrain held 
by this or that division of troops. In a very real sense, the 
amount of American weapons going to Asia bears a 
direct relationship to the shortcomings of American 
political and diplomatic leadership. 

The Korean truce, subsequent peace negotiations and 
the war itself have marked a Communist ideological 
triumph. The political jousting during the past three 
years in Korea—since the truce negotiations first started 

epitomizes the impact of America on Asia. Each 
deceitful outburst from the enemy’s propaganda ma- 
chine evokes a halting, confused American response. The 
Communists exploit the various negotiations on Korea 
as worldwide propaganda material, while we passively 
await the next “surprising” move by the Communists. 

The year 1954, like the nine before it, promises to be 
marked by diplomatic setbacks in Asia, by unexploited 
opportunities, and by the continued inability of Ameri- 
can spokesmen to reach the mind and heart of Asia. The 
root of error is America’s conviction that Communism. 
and the threat it poses to the continuity and sanity of 
Western social structures, is primarily a materialistic 
problem that can be overcome by materialistic means. 
This stems from a basic error on the part of the human- 
istic West. We falsely assume that Communism is a 
sincere humanitarian venture and that its prime motiva- 
tion is the urge to construct a truly equalitarian social 
structure. Presumably, our aid program is geared to con- 
vince the recipients that they, too, can gain success in 
the capitalistic pattern without adopting any Communist 
share-the-wealth schemes. 

In an Asia seething with social revolt, psychotically 
jealous and envious of the material superiority as well 
as the superiority complex of the West, in an Asia search- 
ing frantically for ideological formulas to solve its prob- 
lems, Stalinists and Americans are fighting a political 
battle for partisan support. This bloody, clawing struggle 
for survival is providing the weird spectacle of supposedly 
materialistic Stalinists winning with the tools of idealism 
and utopianism while Americans fight with materialist 
tools. Although a continuous series of vague chants against 
“godless materialism” emanates from American rostrums. 
our Government's solution for Asia’s problems consists 
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entirely of materialist devices—and long, very long-run 
devices at that. The Communists have monopolized the 
idealistic slogans and made effective use of clichés which 
win the people in any fight: land redistribution, public 
ownership and management of formerly “imperialist”- 
controlled sections of the local economy, equality of 
racial status, uprooting of parasitic upper classes, ending 
of foreign domination and, to top these off, “peace.” 
Our slogans fall on deaf or unsympathetic ears because 
they are not couched in terms relevant to Asians. 

Asians are convinced, and with some reason, that 
our aid programs are motivated by a desire to make 
their countries miniature copies of the United States. 
They visualize highly competitive capitalist economies, 
socially fragmented, which will become economic satel- 
lites of the United States. True, they forget, or have never 
heard of, the fate of the Kremlin’s satellites. But we 
hardly have the time to await the development of politi- 
cal sophistication in Asia. Moreover, Asians feel they 
know something of Western capitalism, while they only 
vaguely imagine, and in brightly colored imagery at that. 
the organization of society along Leninist-Stalinist lines. 

To Asia, the United States is the very source and em- 
bodiment of materialism and material power. The general 
fear and apprehension of the materialist West has been 
localized in, and aroused by, America. We are considered 
the inheritor, magnifier and protector of all the im- 
perialist and capitalist values and evils that have plagued 
the East through the centuries. We aggravate this 
estrangement by refusing to acknowledge the political 
impracticality of our peculiar and quite “un-Asian” 
economic institutions. Asians, with rare exceptions— 
and particularly is this true of South and Southeast 
Asians—regard public ownership, sponsorship and control 
of the economic plant as a natural and inevitable law of 
society. They are accustomed to paternalism, not only 
from experience ‘with colonial regimes, but also from 
their own national experiences and needs. 

“Socialism,” as an economic term, represents the nor- 
mal, expected influence through which the economic life 
of the future is to be enriched. The Stalinists seem to offer 
an enlightened socialism, and few Asians note that 
totalitarianism and the cruelest form of materialistic 
social fragmentation come with the Stalinist brand of 
socialism. Rising Asian leaders—young, idealistic and 
not wedded to the traditional owning class—look to 
publicly-controlled ventures to provide blueprints and 
badly-needed capitalization for the desired industrial- 
ization. Asia needs capital, and if Asian leaders can 
help it the capital will not come from private Western 
investors demanding special treatment and_ special 
powers. It will come from the rigid control of national 
assets and their careful exchange for foreign credits and 
currency, which will then be shepherded by a “socialist”’- 
minded local government. 

Asians fear that American influence means more 
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foreign concessions and dependence upon foreign manu- 
facturing plants and foreign loans. Our aid is assumed 
to be according to a capitalist pattern, relevant only in 
a society forcing itself to become overly-Westernized. 
Our well-publicized public personalities, who usually 
rant against “socialism,” represent Americans as being 
even more foreign to Asia’s moods and ideologies than 
we really are. This feeling was strengthened by the 
appointment of Harold E. Stassen, a long and often 
bitter foe of British democratic socialism, as adminis- 
trator of American foreign-aid programs. Informed 
Asians interpreted this as obvious proof that America’s 
aid would be used to prevent the development in Asia of 
truly independent economic structures. How, it seemed 
to Asians, could a man with Stassen’s economic and 
political views possibly understand the moods and needs 
of Asia? And even if he did understand them, how 
could such a man retain any degree of sympathy for 
Asian political and economic aspirations? 

In America, we are inclined to equate publicly super- 
vised capitalism with freedom and plenty. But most of 
the world’s peoples equate capitalism with poverty for 
the many and opulence for the few. However distorted 
this attitude might be, it must be reckoned with in the 
formation of American policy. The frightening ghost 
which we must face with all the bravery and honesty we 
can muster is the real possibility that our society can 
provide no short-term, immediately useful answer to the 
demands of Asia. Essentially, our foreign-aid programs 
are long-range and they are logically sound—provided 
we have two or three generations to work them out. 

Perhaps the tide of revolution cannot be led and 
directed by a nation so thoroughly joined with the old 
order again which the Asian revolt is directed. Per- 
haps the fumbling of the past few years in Asia is the 
practical result of a too-inflexible social philosophy. It 
may be that the luxury and security in which Americans 
thrive creates an unbridgeable chasm between America 
and an Asia living at marginal and subsistence levels. 
Perhaps the conclusion suggested by President Eisen- 
hower’s State of the Union message—that the answer for 
Asia is to kill Communist-led troops in Indo-China and 
elsewhere—is a long-overdue admission of our political 
failure. We may thus be saying: “Frankly, we do not 
know what to do except hope that the Communist-led 
conspiracies will wear themselves out. We do not have 
any immediate plan that can check the spread of Com- 
munism, or prevent the Communists from harnessing all 
the dissatisfaction of Asia to their bid for political 
power. We hope we can hold them off for a few years, 
until Russia and China themselves explode into civil 
war.” 

This suggestion seems credible in the light of growing 
rumors that some in the Administration are thinking 
vaguely of trying to make friends with the Chinese Com- 
munists in order to drive a wedge between Russia and 


China. Such a point of view would mark a new low in 
sloppy thinking about the problem of Communism. To 
encourage Red Chinese leadership in Asia, and to under- 
mine the relatively few sworn enemies of Chinese Com- 
munism, would be carrying to tragic extremes the proof 
of our complete lack of understanding either of Asians 
or of the Chinese Communists. Nevertheless, it would be 
consistent with the policy of having no policy. If that 
is our answer to Asia’s need for understanding and 
leadership in the confused new world of the 1950s, then 
the pessimists are justified and America’s Time of 
Despair is upon us. 





HAPPY NEW YEAR IN MOSCOW 


Sitting around in the Kremlin 
While softly falls the snow, 
Tossing off the vodka 

To the pals we used to know. 
How closely we worked together 
Watching the Soviets grow; 
Some died before a firing squad 
Many years ago. 


Open the photograph album 

Where the leaders of Russia stand. 
Eight out of ten were traitors 
Betraying the fatherland. 

Isvestia was filled with letters 

From the people, who loved them so. 
They fell before a firing squad 
Many months ago. 


One friend was praised in Pravda 
As Stalin’s right-hand man. 

He exiled a million peasants 
When collective farms began. 

He built sixty-seven steel mills 
And made their furnaces glow. 
He stood before a firing squad 
Many weeks ago. 


Of all our investigators 

Another of us was best. 

No prisoner lived long whom he questioned. 
He beguiled us with many a jest. 

How happy we were at his country house 
Hunting in the snow. 

We took him before a firing squad 

Just a few days ago. 


Khrushchev consults Vishinsky 
About his difficult tasks. 
Molotov smiles at Malenkov 
And after his sick child asks. = 
A band of staunch old comrades 

Defying the capitalist foe— 

The firing squad is practicing; 

Who'll be the next to go? 


—Zechariah Chafee Jr. 
(in the Harvard Law School Record) 
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THE CRISIS 


By Jorges Orgibet 


IN THAILAND 


Economic problems are causing serious internal strife 


BANGKOK 

HE SHOCK of an economic crisis 
has hit Thailand, Asia’s most 
prosperous country since World War 
II. Rubber, tin and corruption are 
sharing the blame with controversial 
Government policies on rice exports. 

All imports recently were placed 
under stringent Government controls 
in order to conserve foreign ex- 
change. Exports have slumped alarm- 
ingly. Merchants are hoarding their 
goods and boosting prices on con- 
sumer goods, which are now in short 
supply. The cost of living is soaring. 
And the people are grumbling. 

Whatever fears Thai Government 
leaders have of foreign Communist 
aggression are minor compared with 
their worries over this internal dis- 
content. Anxiety over a_ possible 
coup d’état plagues the present gov- 
ernment. 

Within Thailand, Communism is 
not now a threat. Should a coup be 
attempted—and there have been eight 
tries in as many years—it could well 
come from lower ranks within the 
Government itself. Under-paid civil- 
ian and military employes are dis- 
gruntled because they have not 
shared in the personal fortunes made 
by some of the top leaders during 
Thailand’s postwar prosperity. 

So far, no opposition group ap- 
pears to possess the united strength 
needed to combat the Government’s 
tightly-controlled military and police 
forces. Opposition, however, is 
centering on the regime’s failure to 





Jorces OrciBeT is a correspondent 
for the World Wide Press Service. 
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sell 300,000 tons of last year’s rice 
crop. As a result, Col. Vorakan 
Bancha has been ousted as Minister 
of Economic Affairs and his post as- 
sumed by Premier Pibul Songgram. 
A new Rice Board, made up of the 
strongest Cabinet leaders, has taken 
over. Its first action has been to 
lower rice prices. 

The decline in world trade in rub- 
ber and tin adversely affected Thai- 
land’s foreign-exchange balance. But 
it is rice which controls the nation’s 
economy. After 1945, when Thailand 
was the world’s largest rice exporter, 
it controlled a seller’s market. The 
policy seemed to be to grab the quick 
dollar today and never mind tomor- 
row. Thailand’s arbitrary attitude 
and high prices lost the good will of 
buyers. Now tomorrow is here. Rice 
production is increasing rapidly in 
competitor nations, and the Thais 
find themselves facing this competi- 
tion with little good will on their 
side. 

Warehouses are overflowing with 
unsold rice, and the current crop is 
moving in. Businessmen fear drastic 
price cuts must be made to move it. 
Millers and farmers, facing heavy 
losses, blame the Government for fail- 
ing to sell the carryover long before. 
The new Rice Board has signed an 
agreement to supply 300,000 tons of 
rice to British territories during the 
coming year. This is 20,000 tons less 
than the British took in 1953, and 
the price is down $6.72 a ton. 

Thailand has been forced to lower 
its rice prices. The big question is: 
Even with lower prices, can Thailand 
retain its rice-export market? The 


Government based its 1954 budget of 
about $200 million on Bancha’s esti- 
mates of exporting more than 1.6 
million tons of rice this year. Some 
Thai National Assemblymen doubt if 
800,000 tons will be sold. If they are 
right, Thailand will be hard hit. 

While the Government wrestles the 
rice problem with one hand, it is 
shadow-boxing corruption with the 
other. Hardly a week goes by without 
new cases of corruption coming to 
light, or new plans being offered to 
combat it. But the system seems 
deeply entrenched, and the chances 
of eradicating corruption are remote 
indeed. 

The average Westerner finds it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to understand or 
cope with the “tea money,” kick- 
back, rake-off, cut-in and pay-off 
policy which governs almost every 
transaction. If a man is in a position 
to fill his pockets, and he doesn’t, he 
is considered foolish. Yet, this widely 
acknowledged corruption in the Gov- 
ernment is political dynamite. This 
does not mean that reform would fol- 
low a change of rule. It is more 
likely that the present leaders would 
be told to move on and let someone 
else at the public trough. 

Despite public discontent, the Thai 
people are not embracing Commu- 
nism as an alternative. Compared 
with neighboring Burma, Indo-China 
and Malaya, this nation is relatively 
free of a major internal Communist 
threat. 

The Communists do not have much 
to offer the Thais. Thailand has al- 
ways been independent, so they can- 
not “liberate” the people from any- 
one but themselves. Life is hard for 
the average Thai, but not so hard as 
in neighboring states. You cannot 
starve to death in this land of plenty, 
and you cannot freeze. The average 
worker has learned to require so little 
that employers complain he will not 
work any longer than is necessary to 
pay for the barest essentials. 

Thailand is still the Land of 
Smiles. The most popular phrase in 
the Thai language is “mai pen rai,” 
meaning “never mind.” 








‘Typical’ Minnesota Is 


MINNEAPOLIS 

ANY Minnesotans lack confi- 
dence in the national adminis- 
tration, even though the President 
continues to be popular. This was 
shown when they leaped so quickly 
this winter to the conclusion that we 
are on the brink of economic disaster. 
Actually, the business barometer 
here indicates a rough seasonal squall 
-—not as bad as that of 1949-1950— 
rather blizzard. 
considerable evidence to 


than an economic 
There is 
bolster confidence: Department-store 
sales are up, business activity con- 
tinues at a record pace, big-city un- 
employment apparently has leveled 
off below the 1949-1950 high. But 
these statistics do not satisfy many 
people, including Republicans. They 
look toward next winter with fear 
and dismay, unsure of the Ad- 
ministration’s intentions, wondering 
whether they exchanged the “mess in 
Washington” for a worse mess every- 
where else in the nation. 

The one scary statistic which can- 
not be gainsaid is that of farm in- 
come, which is badly down and still 
falling. Minnesota is heavily depend- 
ent on a prosperous farm economy 
for its own well-being, and Secretary 
Ezra Benson’s edict cutting back 
dairy price supports to 75 per cent 
of parity brought forth new “doom 
and gloom” predictions. Nor did the 
slash brighten the farm-machinery 
outlook—vital to a state like Minne- 
sota where even a minor component 
of industry must not be allowed to 
get out of balance. The most Repub- 
lican-minded farmer now will think 
twice before ordering new farm 





By Sam Romer 


machinery when he can make do with 
what he has on hand. 

Another cause for concern is the 
coming summer on the Iron Range, 
now enjoying a _ prosperity even 
greater than during World War II. 
Ore miners have been piling up tre- 
mendous overtime to feed the steel in- 
dustry: this extra pay, on top of 
higher wage scales won in the 1952 


HUMPHREY: WHO WILL OPPOSE HIM? 


steel strike, has made them the best- 
paid workers in Minnesota. But the 
system of supplying ore to steel mills 
is such that the mines must be emptied 
a year before the steel can be rolled, 
and the current steel-making rate of 
75 per cent of capacity isn’t reducing 
ore stockpiles very fast. As a result, 
ore miners may be unemployed this 
summer. 

This economic sketch forms the 
background of Minnesota’s 1954 elec- 


Worried 


tion campaign. National politicians 
will be wise to observe the state’s 
politics closely; more than of Maine 
can it be said that “as Minnesota 
goes, so goes the nation.” 
1920, every Presidential candidate 
who won Minnesota’s electoral vote 
has gone to the White House; since 
1858, when the state was admitted to 
the Union, it has voted “wrong” 
only four times in 24 Presidential 
elections. Today, with Minnesota’s 


Since 


population evenly divided between 
the cities and the farm, it may well 
come close to being the typical Amer- 
ican state. 

The election in November will 
mark Senator Hubert Humphrey’s 
first bid for re-election. The cam- 
paign looks to be a rousing slugfest, 
which is not bad news for Humphrey. 
a past master in this kind of political 
fighting. At this writing, it seems cer- 
tain—as certain as political prog- 
nostication can be—that Humphrey 
will be re-elected. 

Humphrey’s basic strength is dis- 
closed in the conniptions the Repub- 
licans are suffering in the search for 
a suitable opposition candidate. Their 
first choice was Governor C. Elmer 
Anderson, but the Governor was un- 
derstandably reluctant to leave the 
state capital for the will-o’-the-wisp 
represented by a Senate race. There 
was some talk of Representative Wal- 
ter Judd, who was intrigued; he then 
took a closer look at the odds and 
decided to run again for Congress. 
Then the Republicans turned to Dr. 
Charles Mayo (after the Rochester, 
Minnesota physician electrified the 
United Nations Assembly with his 
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dramatic account of Communist 
brain-washing), but the good doctor 
rejected a direct appeal from the 
White House. Another proposed can- 
didate was Roger Dell, chief justice 
of the state’s supreme court, but here 
again a campaign against Humphrey 
just didn’t look attractive enough. It 
looks now as if the Republicans will 
have to be satisfied with either a 
token candidate or one of the party 
hacks, 

All this is not to suggest that the 
Republicans have surrendered—not 
by any means. There was some talk 
last year that the oil men might flood 
the state with anti-Humphrey money 
in retaliation for his stand against 
the tidelands oil grab, although there 
has been little evidence of this so 
far. A more significant indication of 
the GOP’s intentions—and ° despera- 
tion—is the beginning of a crude 
campaign of calumny against Humph- 
rey. 

As chairman of a Senate subcom- 
mittee, Humphrey once sponsored a 
routine, rather obscure bill to allow 
the Post Office to use pneumatic 
tubes for mail transport in New York 
City. The Post Office apparently had 
been doing this for years, and no Re- 
publican voice, not even that of 
Humphrey’s Minnesota colleague, Ed 
Thye, was raised against the bill. But 
a neat double-play executed by Post- 
master Arthur Summerfield and 
George Etzell, GOP national com- 
mitteeman in Minnesota, resulted in 
blatant newspaper headlines gleefully 
shouting that Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy was going to investigate the 
possibility that there had been cor- 
ruption in letting the contract. And 
then the Republicans began to tell 
each other that “where there’s smoke, 
there’s fire.” 

The pneumatic-tube salvo caused 
little excitement. But this apparently 
is not going to stop the Republicans. 
Their publicists now are telling news- 
papermen that they are ready with 
more ammunition. 

Humphrey has taken no chances 
that his 244,000 majority over Joe 
Ball in 1948 was based on pro-Tru- 
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man and anti-Ball sentiment. He 
hasn’t neglected his political fence- 
mending since going to Washington 
and, indeed, has been “running 
scared” since Congress adjourned last 
August. 

In the last six months, he has 
traveled 18,000 miles in Minnesota, 
visiting 297 cities and towns in 64 
of the state’s 87 counties. It will be a 
rare county fair this summer which 
will not be graced by his presence. 

The real question is not whether 
Humphrey will be re-elected; it is 
whether he will return to Washington 


with a majority that enhances his 
position in internal Democratic 
politics. And here the amount of 
damage Republican back-alley attacks 
can do to his evident popularity is 
crucial. The state generally is pretty 
level-headed and indisposed to hys- 
teria; its various little would-be Mc- 
Carthys have not generated much re- 
sponse. Yet, these are dangerous 
times and we live in a climate of 
suspicion; perhaps Minnesota Re- 
publicans now may bring forth their 
own Jenner so that they will be 
spared the trouble of importing him. 


Virginia Legislature 


Termed Dictatorship’ 


By Lawrence T. King 


RICHMOND 


ITH THE Virginia Legislature 
in the midst of its biennial 


session, Richmond affords an excel- 
lent vantage point to observe the 
workings of a state government that 
has been termed a “suave dictator- 
ship” in the exhaustive study on 
American state legislatures just pub- 
lished by the Political 


Science Association. 


American 


The report, product of a four-year 
study by a 12-man committee of 
professors and students of state gov- 
ernment, says the dominant force in 
Virginia politics is the “Byrd fac- 
tion .. . which maintains a system of 
close cooperation between the Gov- 
ernor and the legislative leaders and 
committee chairmen.” This political 
dominance, according to the study, is 
maintained to a large degree by “ex- 
ceptional legislative powers given 
It lists these 


Virginia Governors.” 


powers as: 

“Item veto [the power to veto part 
of an appropriations bill rather than 
an entire bill]; power to return a bill 
to the house of its origin with specific 
amendments, which is then voted on 


as a privileged measure and the vote 
actually taken on the Governor's 
amendments; power to refer ques- 
tions to an advisory legislative coun- 
cil; power to name members to in- 
terim commissions; responsibility for 
preparation of the budget and bud- 
get bill; participation of the budget 
director as the Governor’s personal 
representative at every stage of con- 
sideration of finance measures in 
committees and on the floor of the 
Senate and House.” 

The exercise of these broad pow- 
ers, of course, could be offset by 
the existence of an independent-mind- 
ed legislature. But, with the Byrd 
machine controlling virtually every 
state office from the Governorship 
down to the 98 county courthouses, 
it is regarded as political suicide in 
Virginia to run for the Legislature 
on an anti-organization platform. 
The result of this tight control by 
the machine over the political life 
of the state is evident in the work- 
ings of the current Legislature. 

With the two-month session in its 
final three weeks, more than 400 
bills—many of them minor local 
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measures—have been introduced. Of 
approximately 50 that might be con- 
sidered major proposals affecting the 
state at large, only one has passed 
both houses at this writing. That one 
calls for raising the maximum state 
unemployment compensation from 
$22 a week to $24. 

Legislation killed included propo- 
sals to repeal the state poll tax as a 
prerequisite for voting; to provide 
tax relief for large families by rais- 





ing dependency tax exemptions; to 
change the method of selecting local 
school-board members to give the 
citizens a greater voice in their ap- 
pointment; to allocate $7,000,000— 
now earmarked as a tax surplus to be 
returned to the taxpayers—to im- 
prove mental hospitals and schools. 

One measure that is still pending 
—and given an excellent chance to 
pass—calls for tightening up the 
state’s so-called “right-to-work” law, 


regarded by organized labor as one 
of the most restrictive anti-union 
statutes in the country. 

In the drive to clear up the terrific 
legislative backlog that has accu- 
mulated, there will be a lot of activity 
on Richmond’s Capitol Hill during 
the next three weeks. But there 
doesn’t seem to be much consterna- 
tion about it. A state legislature can 
move awfully fast—when it is guided 
by fiat from above. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Canal 


A WAR is raging in Maryland. At 


stake is what remains of the 
famous Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, 
now owned by the National Park 
Service. The state of Maryland, using 
mainly Federal funds, wants to build 
a high-speed highway from Cumber- 
land to Washington, D.C. over the 
canal bed. The National Park Serv- 
ice is willing to yield up this exquis- 
ite woodland area for the purpose. 
But nature-lovers and conservation- 
ists, led by Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas, are up in arms. 
I am one of those fortunate enough 
to have lived until recently near the 
C & O Canal. I used to go there 
often to hike and meditate, particu- 
larly around Great Falls, where the 
stagnant water is green and brackish, 
the locks broken, the once-famous 
tavern and gatekeeper’s house shut- 
tered. Although the water has been 
drained from the canal bed beyond 
Seneca, the lore and romance of his- 
tory are everywhere. Its 185 miles 
of right-of-way properly beleng in 
the category of national shrines— 
and should be restored, not destroyed. 
When President John Quincy Ad- 
ams dug the first shovelful of earth 
for the Canal on July 4, 1828, he was 
opening a new chapter in American 
history. For this was the first sus- 
tained effort to connect the country 
west of the forest-mantled Alleghen- 
ies with the cities of Philadelphia, 
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By Anthony Netboy 


Baltimore, Washington and Rich- 
mond. The first section, from Little 
Falls to Seneca, was opened in 1830. 
Twenty years elapsed before the 
waterway reached Cumberland in 
1850. There it stopped, for by mid- 
century the railroads had begun to 
invade the Ohio Valley, and, besides, 
the Canal company, having spent $11 
million, was out of funds. 

But the Canal served a useful pur- 
pose for many decades, carrying the 
produce of the farms and mines of 
western Maryland to tidewater mar- 
kets. In 1871, when the peak of traf- 
fic was reached, 540 horse-drawn 
barges moved along the Canal, carry- 
ing 850,000 tons of commodities. 
Thereafter, railroad competition made 
inroads on its business, and in 1889 
a Potomac flood did considerable 
damage to the Canal, forcing the 
company into bankruptcy. Operations 
on a diminished scale continued up 
to 1924, after which the C & O was 
abandoned and the property came 
into the hands of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. 

High hopes were held for restora- 
tion of the Canal when the Federal 
Government acquired the right-of- 
way from the railroad in 1938. There 
was talk of converting this narrow 
185-mile strip into a unique park, 
refilling the waterway and restoring 
the gates and some of the inns, gate- 
keepers’ houses and other nineteenth- 


century structures along the tow- 
paths. But the National Park Service 
muffed the opportunity. It refilled 
the Canal from Washington as far 
as Seneca; restored one or two 
houses, particularly at Great Falls; 
installed some picnicking facilities— 
and that was about all. Above Seneca, 
the canal bed is dry and the tow- 
path overgrown with weeds and 
brush, and no recreational facilities 
have been provided. 

Those of us who love the old canal 
and the panorama of wildlife that 
surrounds it are incensed at the pros- 
pect of seeing it converted into a 
highway. Indeed, the project is im- 
practical to begin with, since the 
state of Maryland and the Federal 
Government are now completing a 
thruway from the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike to Washington. Here, as Justice 
Douglas says, “is a sanctuary for 
everyone who loves woods—a sanctu- 
ary that would be utterly destroyed 
by a fixe two-lane highway.” One 
excellent proposal is that made by the 
Potomac Appalachian Trail Club to 
turn the Canal into a canoe-way. The 
locks would not have to be restored: 
canoes could be portaged around 
them, as in the old days. 

The nation has an opportunity to 
save an historic area of natural 
loveliness from desecration by the 
noises and odors of modern mechan- 
ical civilization. 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


T WAS Senator Bricker who pushed 
| me into my rather over-pious cele- 
bration of our February holy week. 
I am referring to the period between 
February 12 and 22. This, far more 
than the 4th of July, is our time for 
concentration on patriotism. Hot 
letters in support of Bricker’s pro- 
posed Constitutional amendment— 
since then defeated—were coming in 
from my beloved correspondents. So 
I just naturally turned back to the 
saints to see what they had to say on 
this matter. I re-read the essential 
parts of Freeman’s Washington and 
Sandburg’s Lincoln. In addition, I 
read—and with great pleasure—Sid- 
ney Hyman’s new book, The Amer- 
ican President (Harper, 342 pp., 
$4.00). 

I have emerged from this devo- 
tional period with heightened regard 
for our greatest Presidents and in- 
creased confidence in the machinery 
of government devised 157 years ago 
and only slightly modified since 
then. So far, our method of govern- 
ment, with its carefully calculated 
division of powers, has served us 
well. I am more than ever convinced 
that we may go on into the future 
with full confidence in its framework. 

The Presidency is an American in- 
vention. There is nothing like it in 
any other government. Judged by the 
results thus far achieved, it is one of 
the most successful of political de- 
vices, Without any king or hereditary 
nobility, we achieve stability through 
the election every four years of an ex- 
ecutive who, with the cooperation of 
Congress, has power to meet any 
emergency which may arise. No Con- 
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Presidential Power 
Since Washington 


gress, no cabinet, no committee or 
commission could do what this one 
man can do. He forms the center of 
the country. He takes the initiative 
in foreign affairs, largely influencing 
the issue of peace or war. He heads 
up our domestic policies, instituting 
measures which may lead to pros- 
perity or depression. 

Some of my correspondents are 
concerned lest a President, endowed 
with such powers, turn dictator. I try 
to assure them that a powerful ex- 
ecutive is precisely our best guard 
against dictators. It is weak govern- 
ments that are taken over by Musso- 
linis and Hitlers. The President, after 
all, depends on Congress. He can’t 
get very far without money. We can 
turn him out every four years. In 
the meantime, he wields effective 
power in war and peace. 

Mr. Hyman has written a lively but 
informative book full of picturesque 
instances of how the job of the man 
in the White House has expanded 
with the growth of the country. 
George Washington had courage and 
initiative enough to give it a good 
start. The whiskey-makers of Penn- 
sylvania objected to paying their in- 
ternal-revenue tax—and George had 
a rebellion on his hands. The man 
who had refused to be king did not 
hesitate. He sent Alexander Hamilton 
into the mountains with a detachment 
of troops, and the rebellion was soon 
over. 

It is amusing to discover that the 
very argument which has been going 
on between the Brickerites and their 
opponents was carried on in Wash- 
ington’s time. The President had 
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issued a proclamation ordering all 
citizens to maintain neutrality as be- 
tween Britain and France. Hamilton 
defended the executive’s right to take 
this action. It was, he maintained, 
inherent in the authority to conduct 
foreign affairs. James Madison, with 
Jefferson’s support, countered by say- 
ing that such authority belonged to 
Congress, since it was, he thought, 
tied in with the right to declare war. 

Mr. Hyman closes his discussion 
of this matter with a doubt or two: 

“History has generally rendered 

its verdict on Hamilton’s side of 
the case, without too close atten- 
tion to Constitutional issues. . . . 
But in the present epoch of cold 
wars, half wars and undeclared 
wars, it has appeared at times 
that the President’s power to ‘make 
war’ has virtually swallowed up 
the Congressional power to ‘de- 
clare war.’ ” 

Thomas Jefferson had been an elo- 
quent advocate of government by 
Congress rather than by the execu- 
tive. But, during his term of office, 
he had a chance to put across the 
Louisiana Purchase. He sent his 
men to Paris and had the bargain all 
tied up before Congress knew what 
was up. No one has ever thought ill 
of him for thus laying the basis of 
the America of today. 

No man was ever more conscien- 
tious than Lincoln or more sensitive 
to criticism. Yet, he did more than 
any other to extend the powers of the 
President. Again and again, he sus- 
pended the right of habeas corpus. 
When judges issued injunctions which 
interfered with the operation of the 
draft law, he threatened to throw 
them into jail. In the campaign of 
1864, the chief cry of the Democrats 
was that he was a dictator. James. 
Russell Lowell wrote of him: 

“Never was a ruler so absolute 
as he, nor so little conscious of it; 
for he was the incarnate common: 
sense of the people. . . . he seems 
to have had but one rule of con- 
duct, always that of practical and 
useful politics, to let himself be: 
guided by events, when they were 


sure to bring him where he wished’ 
to go.” 
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Why Costa Rica Boycotts Caracas 





The Republic of Costa Rica is boycotting the Tenth 
Inter-American Conference, which opened in Caracas, 
Venezuela on March 1. Following is the full text of the 
letter stating Costa Rica’s reasons. It is addressed to 
the Secretary-General of the Organization of American 
States and is signed by Costa Rican President José 
Figueres on behalf of his entire cabinet. We are pre- 
senting this document in full because we believe it 
describes succinctly the problems which assail democracy 
in the Western Hemisphere. Until now, Washington has 
shown itself unaware of the damage done to the demo- 
cratic cause by our toleration of reactionary dictatorships. 





| REGRET to inform you that the Government of Costa 
Rica has decided not to participate in the Tenth Inter- 
American Conference at Caracas. My government under- 
stands the reasons that move other American states to 
be present at this conference. These reasons are, funda- 
mentally, the desire to maintain American unity and the 
necessity to present a common front to possible aggres- 
sion against the Hemisphere. Costa Rica not only respects 
those reasons, but adheres in advance to any resolutions 
that may be taken at the conference tending to strengthen 
American solidarity and the defense of the West. 

It should be mentioned that my country, in spite of 
its peaceful tradition, was the first in the Americas to 
bear arms against Communism—in the War of National 
Liberation of 1948, when the dangers of Soviet penetra- 
tion were not recognized so clearly as today. Commu- 
nism and other totalitarian movements have been out- 
lawed in my country since 1948, and we have broken 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. If a third 
world war should start, or even if the present cold war 
should continue, Costa Rica’s position will be beyond 
question: We stand with the West, with democracy, with 
the American hemisphere, and with the leadership as- 
sumed in the present world struggle by the United States. 

However, because of that adherence to democratic and 
Pan-American principles, which form a part of our own 
national tradition, we have deemed it necessary, after due 
consideration by the Cabinet, that Costa Rica abstain 
from going to Caracas. We wish to give expression by 
our absence to a current of thought existing in the Amer- 
icas which is opposed to holding the conference at Car- 
acas unless there is a change in prevailing conditions as 
regards respect for human rights. This opinion would 
be silenced by the unanimous participation of all the 
American states. 

This current of opinion holds that we are waging two 
simultaneous struggles in the Americas: the global fight 
against outside aggression and the internal conflict be- 
tween democracy and dictatorship. For half a century, 
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attention has been paid almost exclusively to the global 
front. The people have been asked to be patient in the 
face of internal oppression, to keep their faith in democ- 
racy while outside dangers were averted. We are con- 
vinced that they will no longer endure the postponement 
of their immediate problem, which concerns their own 
freedom, on behalf of a world freedom which is, for 
them, abstract and remote. How can they lose liberties 
which they do not now enjoy? 

Constitutional governments are overthrown by coups 
d’état and replaced by military dictatorships. Thousands 
of honest citizens languish in jail for years without trial. 
or roam about in exile. Among them are valuable ex- 
ponents of American culture and democratic leaders of 
the political and labor movements. Meanwhile, Commu- 
nist agitators infiltrate the unions. Police torture extracts 
“confessions” from prisoners, often causing their death, 
always damaging the prestige of the way of life that the 
Americas uphold. There are also cases of violation of 
the right of asylum, with disrespect for the sovereignty 
of countries that are part of the American system. All 
this explains the loss of faith that is observed. 

Costa Rica finds it beneficial to world democracy that. 
while other American states attend to the general needs 
of inter-Americanism and Western defense by their pres- 
ence at Caracas, some country should express—by its 
absence under present circumstances—the anguish of the 
peoples sacrificed in the struggle against the totalitarian- 
isms native to this hemisphere. Thus, we shall help make 
the two struggles—the global and the internal—equally 
evident. 

In making this decision, my cabinet was guided by 
the following reflections: 

1. The American system tends to constitute a new 
world based on respect for representative government. 
juridical order and liberty. 

2. The Charter of the OAS establishes the supra-na- 
tionality of human rights. No undue intervention can be 
found, therefore, in the disapproval expressed by one 
member of violations of these rights by another. 

3. The American republics are exposed to the dangers 
presented by all forms of totalitarianism and tyranny, not 
only Communism. The grievous experience of Costa Rica, 
which culminated in civil war in 1948, proved that the 
“rightist” tyrannies work hand in hand with the “extreme 
Left,” or international Communism, to fight democracy. 

For these reasons, my cabinet believes that it is ful- 
filling its duties of Americanism by not participating in 
a conference held at Caracas under the conditions now 
prevailing, though it understands the equally respectable 
motives of the states that convene there. 


The New Leader 
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TO SURVIVAL OF THE WEST 


THE TECHNIQUES 
OF CONTROVERSY 


By Sidney Hook 


QO* OF THE FIRST THINGS that strikes a fairly knowl- 
edgeable person who has returned to this country 
after a prolonged stay abroad is the deterioration in the 
level of political controversy in American life. It is ob- 
servable in books, articles, the press and the pronounce- 
ments of political figures in both major political parties. 
Even academic circles reflect this debasement of intellec- 
tual standards whenever a controversial political issue is 
raised. 

I do not want to suggest that similar phenomena were 
absent from our culture in the past. No person in public 
life has been so abused but that he cannot find, if he 
pores over the darker pages of American history, someone 
else who has been even more violently abused. After the 
excesses of the First World War, however, there did set 
in an improvement in the level of public discussion. The 
techniques of character assassination, gross and sys- 
tematic irrelevance, and the more grotesque patterns of 
illogic were pretty generally regarded as the stigmata of 





In this article, Sidney Hook con- 
cludes a discussion of American 
polemics today; his first article, 
“The Ethics of Controversy,” ap- 
peared in THe New Leaver of 
February 1. Professor Hook is 
Chairman of the Graduate De- 
partment of Philosophy at New 
York University and the author 
of Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No 
and many other important books. 
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the intellectual underworld. Literate and liberal minds 
smiled and ignored them when they went slumming in 
the pages of the Communist press or the racist smear 
sheets or dipped into the editorial columns of some fren- 
zied newspapers (not all of which were tabloid). What is 
startling now is to find the same technique of contro- 
versy above ground and wielded by those who make some 
professions to culture. As one who believes that only the 
method of creative intelligence will advance us in our 
attempt to solve social and political problems, I must 
confess that recent events, although reinforcing my 
belief in the desirability of the method, have made me 
wonder to what extent it rests on faith. 

In my article on “The Ethics of Controversy” [THE 
New Leaper, February 1], I indicated that, just as one 
can act dishonestly and dishonorably within the letter of 
the law, so one can abuse the forms of democratic dis- 
cussion for purposes of malicious and scurrilous exag- 
geration. It is not necessary to resort to outright fabrica- 
tion to discredit opponents. Tip a charge with a fragment 
of fact, dip it in venom, hurl at an appropriate moment. 
and it will insinuate itself into the public mind more 
easily than a whole lie. 

Among the issues today which are most easily exploited 
by dishonest polemic are Communist penetration and in- 
fluence, and the methods by which they should be exposed 
and met. The question has become a political football. 
One group greatly exaggerates the extent of Communist 
penetration; the other, to counteract the exaggeration, 
systematically underplays the actual record. When these 
issues are discussed without reference to facts, without 
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intelligent assessment of the facts or without distinction 
between past and present facts, it is safe to predict that 
policy will veer from extreme to extreme. What would 
have been an intelligent policy had it been adopted at one 
period will be hastily introduced at another period when 
it may be unnecessary or insufficient. The habit of ap- 





‘HISS GUILTY? THAT’S THE WAY McCARTHY TALKS!’ 


proaching issues in this way extends itself to other ques- 
tions. 

I wish to consider some illustrations of this, in a field 
seemingly removed from the current political jungle 
with its obvious bushwhacking and ambuscades. After all, 
to accuse McCarthy today of using unethical practices in 
polemic would be as trite as accusing Huey Long of 
reckless misstatement. But potentially just as dangerous 
is the fact that these unethical procedures have invaded 
fields not related to party politics. 

If memory serves me right, some time after the 
news of the explosion of the atomic bomb Norman 
Thomas and others issued a public statement. with 
which I concurred, deploring the fact that a demonstra- 
tion had not been given to the Japanese of the effective- 
ness of the bomb on some uninhabited island before it 
was used against them. In my own mind, the use of the 
bomb was justified if it was true that it saved a million 
lives in battle casualties and brought the war to a close. 
Even so, it seemed to me we were under a moral ob- 
ligation to bring home to the Japanese the nature of the 
threat they faced, and to do it in such a way that they 
realized it was no bluff. At that time, I, at least, had not 
heard of the Franck Report, submitted to the President 
by some atomic scientists before the bomb was dropped, 
which made the same proposals in the course of ev- 
aluating the possible dreadful effects of atomic warfare. 
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According to Medford Evans in his book The Secret 
War for the A-Bomb (Regnery), such a proposal was, in 
effect, playing the Communist game—although it is never 
clearly explained why Stalin should care more for Jap- 
anese lives than for Russian. Nor was this the only pro- 
posal whose consequences were allegedly beneficial to 
the Communists. The very decision to develop and expand 
American production of atomic armaments— including 
the hydrogen bomb—gave the Kremlin through its agents 
an opportunity to steal from us what at that time it could 
not produce. (This is almost like saying that property is 
the cause of theft and marriage of divorce.) Furthermore, 
the proposal that information on the results of basic 
atomic research should be shared, the Acheson-Lilienthal 
plan for international control, the lax standards of secur- 
ity and the stress on achievement as the best form of 
security—all indicate to Mr. Evans that the Soviet Union 
had willing, even if unknowing, allies among the Amer- 
ican scientists working on the atomic-energy projects. 
With the help of the fact that some scientists were discov- 
ered to be spies, and others members of the Communist 
party, Mr. Evans is able to paint a terrifying picture of 
the atomic-energy setup in this country. He writes its 
story almost completely in terms of espionage, dupery 
and political naiveté, and, worst of all, writes it in such 
a way that the essential distinctions among these terms 
all but disappear. Were his book accepted on its face as 
a serious indictment, atomic-energy research in this coun- 
try would grind to a halt—for atomic scientists as a class 
would come under suspicion as security, if not loyalty, 
risks. 

Mr. Evans unfortunately cannot be dismissed as a man 
wholly without credentials. For eight years, he was an 
official of the Atomic Energy Commission, and, when he 
resigned to become dean of a college, he was Chief of 
Training of the AEC, a position which included security 
education. The very position he held makes all the more 
grave his violations of accepted norms of responsible 
discussion—violations which range from the intellectually 
inadmissible to the morally inadmissible. Here is an 
instance of each. 

It is known that a young man took a glass vial con- 
taining plutonium from Los Alamos as a souvenir. Al- 
though he was not a spy, his action showed that the op- 
portunity to steal existed. It is also known that some spies 
and some CP members were active in atomic-energy 
projects. This means that the Communists had both 
motive and opportunity to steal systematically. Appar- 
ently, they would not content themselves with stealing 
samples for transmission to the Soviet Union. They 
might have systematically pilfered from all plants. If all 
theoretically non-accountable material had systematically 
been pilfered from all plants during 1945-8, when secur- 
ity measures were not rigorous, according to Evans’s 
reasoning, “we have a not completely uninformed guess 
that from eight to forty atomic bombs may be stashed 
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away somewhere [in America] waiting the Day.” 

I have previously argued that only in pure logic and 
mathematics can absolute impossibilities be established. 
In ordinary affairs, possibilities must be evaluated as 
probabilities if they are to be a guide to conduct. In its 
context, Mr. Evans’s argument clearly indicates that he 
believes his estimate to be no wild conjecture but a well- 
founded probability. But this presupposes a very large 
number of spies working daily and with a system whose 
continuous operation could only escape detection with 
the contrivance of security officers. This makes so many 
fantastic assumptions that, although it is logically pos- 
sible, Mr. Evans’s “not wholly uninformed guess” must 


be regarded as utterly implausible. The same mode of © 


argument would lead us to the conclusion that by now 
every important top-secret state paper is in the hands of 
the Kremlin. 

Arguments of this kind are the mark of a bad book. 
Mr. Evans’s book, however, contains worse, which makes 
it reprehensible. Speaking of the decision to build the 
H-bomb, he writes: 


“Fantastically, vision and courage of the high order 
possessed by Teller and Strauss were required to make 
possible this obvious step. It was opposed by Backer, 
Oppenheimer and Lilienthal—formidable opposition. 

“Alsop and Lapp say, “The causes of the lag. . . 
have nothing whatsoever to do with treachery.’ But 
Alsop and Lapp are here speaking from ignorance. 

“It is clear enough that the United States could have 
had the hydrogen bomb about four years sooner if the 
scientists as a group had wanted the United States to 
have it.” 

Here the implication seems clear that treachery did 
have something to do with the decision not to build the 
hydrogen bomb sooner—and the juxtaposition of the 
names of those opposed to building it suggests that their 
opposition did not flow from ignorance, error or honest 
difference of opinion. Although this implication is 
specifically disavowed on other subsequent pages, none- 
theless the total impression created by the book is that, 
in the highest places of the atomic-energy project, 
treachery was afoot and these men knew something about 
it. This sort of writing is just within the law, but it cannot 
be morally condoned in any community which respects 
truth and human dignity. 

What gives discussion on this level a particularly mis- 
chievous character is that some important decisions have 
to be taken about the future uses of atomic energy, about 
the relative advantages of atomic defense and strategic 
attack, about the implementation of President Eisen- 
hower’s plan for the international pooling and use of 
fissionable material. On every one of these questions, 
honest and able men can and will disagree. Since, when- 
ever it is suitable to their purpose, the Kremlin and its 
agents will support one of several conflicting proposals as 
least objectionable to them, Mr. Evans will always be 
able to interpret this coincidence as, in effect, collusion 
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to further the Kremlin’s cause. Suspicions of this kind 
may well paralyze intelligent debate and destroy those 
processes of open and vigorous discussion without which 
a democracy can be neither safe nor wise except by 
chance. 

The point is not that the atomic scientists should be 
immune to criticism or that everything Mr. Evans writes 
is false. Some leading atomic scientists were politically 
naive in the past, unaware of the mixture of fanaticism 
and Machiavellianism in the Communist ideology, and too 
ready to look at the community of nations as if it were 
a community of international scientists in quest of truth. 
A few had greater confidence in the sweet reasonableness 
of the Kremlin than in the principles of natural causality. 
Their arrogance in political matters was often a direct 
function of their ignorance. Not one of them ever ex- 
plained why there were atomic secrets in 1939-40 when 
Hitler was the enemy and no secrets after 1945-6 when 
Stalin’s shadow loomed over Europe. They never made 
clear or plausible how inspection could be properly car- 
ried out in a country of total political and cultural terror. 
They did not sufficiently distinguish between Communism 
as heresy and Communism as a conspiratorial move- 
ment—a failure not unique to them alone. 

But, on the other hand, many of these men were 
weighed down with a sense of great moral responsibility 
for the existence of the bomb and its subsequent use 
against a Japan already knocked to its knees. They were 
men of good will and, except for a few fellow-travelers, 
capable of learning from experience. Most of them have 
learned. After all, whatever political illusions they had 
at the time were no different from those that Roosevelt 
and Truman had about “good old Uncle Joe—prisoner 
of the Politburo.” They simply lasted longer—sometimes 
longer than those of Henry Wallace. (Unfortunately the 
warnings of the democratic socialists during those years 
fell on deaf ears.) Irrespective of any political disagree- 
ments with them, if we believe with Churchill that 
the only thing which stood between the Red Army and 
the Atlantic Ocean in 1946 was American possession of 
the atom bomb, then as a group they deserve the honor 
and esteem of their fellow citizens for services essential 
to the survival of the West. And their current efforts, 
both technical and educational, are doing far more to 
insure our survival and to enlighten public opinion than 
could a whole library of fantasies written in Mr. Evans’s 
key. 

Mr. Evans confuses himself and his readers because 
he plays fast and loose with the presumed evidence of the 
consequences of certain policies advocated by some 
atomic scientists and the presumed evidence of their 
intent. As I showed last month, the description of an 
action as “objectively” treasonable rests upon the same 
defective logic and ethics as the Bolshevik description 
of an action as “objectively” counter-revolutionary. Al- 
though Mr. Evans in places declares that he has no wish 
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to ascertain or judge the motives of individuals, his claim 
that reluctance to develop both the A- and H-bombs was 
“sabotage” is tantamount to an imputation of motive. 
This is made explicit when he says “a significant mi- 
nority of those who opposed first the use of the A-bomb 
and second the development of the H-bomb intended to 
serve the interest of the Soviet Union” (my italics). 

This is a grave charge and an unsupported one. Since 
Teller and Strauss were the only ones who were in favor 
of building the H-bomb and “held it against all comers” 
until Truman came to their support, this means that al- 
most all atomic scientists took a position “which was in 
accord with the prima facie interest of the Soviet Union.” 
Even if true, this by itself is innocent. It is not innocent, 
however, to assert that a significant minority (which may 
constitute quite a few) intended to do this. A grave and 
unsupported charge is therewith made against the per- 
sonal integrity of many individuals, merely on the basis 
of the presumed objective consequences of a policy they 
advocated. 

It is not at all surprising that atomic scientists 
should be indignant against a polemic of this kind. For it 
makes it more difficult for them to express public dissent 
from official policy, thus depriving us of the benefit of 
their independent judgment in a field in which they must 
be consulted in any event. And we should be indignant 
against such polemics because it makes it more difficult 
for us to criticize what we may regard as the still linger- 
ing political illusions and errors of atomic scientists, lest 
we be interpreted as impugning their patriotism rather 
than their judgment. 

Mr. Evans’s book is not an isolated case. His techniques 
are comparable to those found in Communist and fel- 
low-traveling literature. They are also customarily em- 
ployed in “totalitarian-liberal” organs which portray 
outspoken opponents of Communism, in labor or educa- 
tion, as followers of the McCarthy line. 

Unfortunately, they are sometimes found in reputable 
quarters. The Zionist press will sometimes polemicize 
against non-Zionist Jews in such a way as to suggest that 
the latter are deliberately giving aid and comfort to the 
enemies of Israel. And this despite Ben-Gurion’s view that 
today very little difference exists with respect to Israel 
between Zionist and non-Zionist Jews. Nor does one 
have to agree with Dorothy Thompson in order to re- 
pudiate the charge of anti-Semitism against her as a 
shameless libel. 

Pacifists will savagely attack as “warmongers” any- 
one who advocates a policy of firm defense against threat 
of armed aggression. Their justification, when challenged, 
is that the consequences of such a policy always lead to 
war. This is, in fact, false. More relevant, however, is 
the observation that, if they followed the principles be- 
hind their inference, they ought to regard themselves 
as warmongers whenever their policy of appeasement or 
passive resistance encourages an aggressor to seize what 
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he might never have been tempted to take had it been 
strongly defended. But a crass refusal to apply to one- 
self the same principles of logic and ethics by which one 
judges opponents is almost always found among fanatics 
and extremists. Sometimes it takes amusing forms. The 
Trotskyists—who still defend the terroristic suppression 
of the Constituent Assembly, the massacres at Kronstadt. 
the outlawing of all non-Bolshevik political parties, who 
strongly justified the frame-ups of the Mensheviks until 
Trotskyists were in the dock, who used to break up meet- 
ings with the cry of “No free speech for Fascists” and 
bitterly denounced the American Civil Liberties Union 
for defending Gerald Smith’s right to speak—have re- 
cently blossomed out as champions of absolute civil 
rights, as have the Stalinists. Some of them have even 
denounced Norman Thomas as a renegade civil libertar- 
ian. 

One is not surprised to hear readers of, or listeners 
to, Fulton Lewis say: “A pinko is a Communist who 
hasn’t been caught with the goods” or some variation 
thereof. But is it not surprising to hear in academic 
circles still: “Hiss is a victim of the witch-hunt! What! 
You say the Communist party is a conspiracy? Why, 
that’s the way McCarthy talks!” 

Not all of McCarthy’s critics are free from the use of 
his methods, especially the method of amalgam. To some 
of them, it all depends on whose ox is being gored. 
Last spring, in a letter to the New York Times, I called 
for the organization of a non-partisan national movement 
to retire McCarthy from public life; my correspondence 
showed a remarkable support for the proposal. I was 
amazed, however, to find a few factional individuals who 
felt this was a mistake because, in their opinion, the 
harm McCarthy was doing to the Republican party out- 
weighed the harm he was doing to the United States. 

In the present climate of opinion in the United States, 
what is needed is a new birth of intellectual responsibil- 
ity. This is not so much a question of the manners of 
civilized discourse but of development of mores of debate 
which will make one feel more ashamed of being unfair 
in argument than of being wrong. It will prescribe the 
silence of contempt for the political hack and psychiatric 
care for the exhibitionist wallowing in scurrility. 

There may be something serio-comic in extolling to 
members of political parties, sects and coteries the in- 
tellectual and moral canons of scholarship. Who, after 
all, is so bumbling and ineffectual as the scholar in 
political affairs? Nonetheless, a certain nobility clings to 
him so long as he is true to his vocation never to say 
what he knows is not true and always to offer evidence 
for what he believes true. It is the defects of the man, and 
not of his scholarship, which keep the scholar silent 
before the great issues of public life or prevent him from 
acting when freedom of the mind is threatened. But when 
he does act, his virtues as a scholar can only enhance 
his virtues as a man, 
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POSTSCRIPTS TO BERLIN 


Here we present two commentaries which should wrap up the Berlin Foreign Ministers Conference. Edmund 
Stevens, who covered the conference for the Christian Science Monitor, is a Pulitzer Prize correspondent 
now stationed in Rome. Boris Souvarine, author of a monumental biography of Stalin, began his analysis 
of Berlin in last week’s issue. The two articles together give a rounded picture of the conference’s results. 








Who Outsmarted Whom? 


BERLIN 
HE QUESTION of who outsmarted 
bert at the Berlin Conference 
will be argued for months to come. 
While any estimate now must be 
subject to revision in the light of 
further developments, including what 
happens on EDC, it is worthwhile to 
attempt a balance-sheet while first- 
hand impressions are still fresh. 

Dulles and Molotov dominated the 
Berlin proceedings. Though both 
Eden and Bidault made valuable con- 
tributions, theirs were essentially sup- 
porting roles, with Secretary Dulles 
as the senior Western spokesman. 
Though the main official object of 
the conference was to discuss German 
unification, neither side had any ser- 
ious expectations of agreement on 
this question. The Western delegates 
did have some hopes of settling the 
Austrian Treaty, but Molotov dis- 
abused them. 

Dulles’s prime purpose in coming 
to Berlin was to record publicly the 
futility of trying to reach agreement 
with the Russians on Germany and 
European security, and thus to clear 
the way for the speedy adoption of 
EDC, especially in France. Molotov, 
on the other hand, sought to use the 
debate on German unification to 
block EDC, by playing on French 
fear of German rearmament. Next. 
with his European security proposal, 
he hoped to sell the French the no- 
tion that their best protection against 
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German militarism was to look to the 
Soviet Union instead of the United 
States. He was primarily talking over 
the heads of the delegates to certain 
susceptible sections of French opin- 
ion. 


The American delegation claims 
that Molotov failed in this, that his 





CHOU EN-LAI: INVITED TO GENEVA 


various proposals were so obviously 
booby-trapped, so patently designed 
to get American troops out and leave 
Western Europe undefended against 
Soviet expansionism, that he built 
up the case for EDC and Western 
unity. 

Admittedly, Molotov’s refusal to 
budge on Germany and Austria an- 
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tagonized most people in both those 
countries, where close daily contact 
with the Soviets has long since 
rubbed the varnish off Communist 
reality. Moreover, his obvious at- 
tempts to upset the military balance 
by getting the Americans out of 
Europe must have shocked the neu- 
tralists. No doubt Dulles’s trenchant 
analysis and skilful rebuttals forced 
Molotov to overexpose his hand. At 
the same time, I found members of 
other Western delegations cautious 
about sharing American optimism. 
Most of them indicated they would 
wait and see whether the French As- 
sembly approved EDC before shout- 
ing “Victory!” 

Without underrating Dulles’s 
achievement in forcing Molotov out 
into the open on Soviet intentions 
toward Germany, Austria and the 
rest of Western Europe, observers 
pointed out that Molotov had never- 
theless managed to elicit from all 
three Western delegates the admis- 
sion that a unified Germany would 
not be bound to accept EDC. They 
insisted that many people would con- 
clude from this that, while approval 
of EDC now would mean an imme- 
diate green light to German rearma- 
ment, a rearmed and unified Ger- 
many would be free to repudiate the 
restrictions and obligations which 
EDC imposed. Some observers de- 
scribe this as a political time-fuse 
which, in due course, as the implica- 
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BERLIN conse 


tions sink in, may well blow the 
props out from under EDC. 

But blocking EDC and undermin- 
ing NATO defenses was only one of 
Molotov’s reasons for coming to Ber- 
lin. The first item on his shopping 
list was getting the West to agree to 
a Far Eastern conference with Red 
China included. In this he succeeded. 
His achievement was all the more 
striking because the Western powers 
had never intended to consider such 
a subject at Berlin. 

When Molotov included this Far 
Eastern proposal in his agenda as 
Item 1, his Western colleagues were 
taken by complete surprise. They ac- 
cepted his agenda only in order to 
avoid endless wrangling on proce- 
dure, intending to sidetrack the 
“irrelevant” item so as to get on 
with “the main business.” Secretary 
Dulles himself expressed his disap- 
proval of conferences which set up 
other conferences. 

As it turned out, the decision to 
hold a Far Eastern conference in 
Geneva next April was the only out- 
come of the Berlin meeting. Some 
observers have since wryly remarked 
that, if the conference called on the 
German and Austrian questions 





could decide a Far Eastern matter, 
perhaps the best way to get agree- 
ment on Germany and Austria would 
be to place them on the agenda of 
the forthcoming Far Eastern parley. 

What Molotov got was somewhat 
less than his initial demand for a 
full-dress five-power conference with 
Red China an inviting power on the 
same footing as the others and a gen- 
eral agenda on Far Eastern matters. 
But it was probably more than the 
crafty old trader had hoped for. Cer- 
tainly it was considerably more than 
the strictly limited Korean political 
conference which the United States 
had offered at the outset. 

In the course of the bargaining, 
Molotov had made some concessions, 
such as agreeing that the agenda be 
limited to two items (Korea and 
Indo-China) and accepting the stip- 
ulation that the decision to confer 
with Peking did not constitute diplo- 
matic recognition of the Red regime 
by those countries which had pre- 
viously not recognized it. But such 
concessions affect the Geneva confer- 
ence’s form rather than its content. 
For, once the conference gets under 
way, almost any Far Eastern issue 
probably can, and will, be brought 
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Paris 

HENEVER a conference is held 
W among representatives of the 
great powers, one knows in advance 
what the spokesmen of the U.S.S.R. 
are going to say. Molotov at Berlin 
and Vishinsky at New York do no 
more than recite the latest articles 
from Pravda (or Izvestia or Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta) —articles which are 
always the same, whatever the vari- 
ation in form or detail. The entire 
Soviet press, as well as the Commu- 
nist press in other parts of the world, 
feeds from the same sources: the 
special sections of the Central Com- 
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mittee of the Soviet Communist party. 
There is, then, no reason to listen 
to these lying pronouncements, or to 
comment on them as though they 
were worthy of admiring attention. 
On the contrary, we should com- 
pletely ignore them, and should not 
lend ourselves to sham conferences 
which resemble conclaves of the 
deaf. Only the Communists have 
something to gain from these for- 
ensic exercises, which serve to de- 
ceive one part of world public 
opinion and demoralize the other. 
By the mere fact of taking the 
Kremlin’s spokesmen seriously, the 


up with the excuse that it bears on 
either Korea or Indo-China. And, 
regardless of the express reservation 
on non-recognition, the salient fact 
remains that the Western powers 
have agreed to sit at the same table 
and negotiate with Red China at the 
highest diplomatic level. If words 
have meaning, this is certainly a 
form of de facto, if not de jure, 
recognition. 

To achieve his objective, Molotov 
fully exploited French eagerness to 
negotiate an end to the war in Indo- 
China. Once Molotov had indicated 
this possibility at his proposed Far 
Eastern conference, French Foreign - 
Minister Bidault could ill afford to 
pass it by. The Vietminh offensive 
was carefully timed to put the bite on 
him in this connection. The United 
States delegation, in turn, was in- 
duced to make concessions for 
Bidault’s sake, and could hardly have 
done otherwise without running the 
risk of a break in Western unity. 

Secretary Dulles once described 
Molotov as the ablest diplomat of the 
century. At the Berlin tournament, 
the Soviet Foreign Minister appears 
to have defended his title success- 
fully. 


By Boris Souvarine 
(Second of two articles) 


leaders of the West lend weight to 
their lies. And the Western press is 
equally guilty of promoting Soviet 
propaganda by giving it so much 
space in its columns and spinning 
out its commentaries ad infinitum. 
Coldly brief mention, accompanied 
by curt, dry refutation, would pro- 
duce a completely different effect on 
the reader and foil the enemy’s de- 
signs. 

In this war of nerves waged in 
only one direction, it is contrary to 
our interests to treat the Kremlin as 
if it were a government “like any 
other,” that is, one that has certain 
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principles in common with Western 
governments in spite of divergent 
viewpoints and clashes of interest. A 
fundamental, organic incompatibility 
exists between the Soviet regime and 
those of the free world; it exists by 
very definition—a definition formu- 
lated many times by Lenin and Stal- 
in. We should take this as an estab- 
lished fact and not constantly ques- 
tion such a vital truth. 

It is incomprehensible that some 
statesmen and most political com- 
mentators in the West should find 
the outcome of the Berlin confer- 
ence “disappointing”; since there 
had been no hope to begin with, 
there can be no disappointment. If 
Sir Winston Churchill, the man most 
responsible for these useless four- 
and five-power talkfests, now finds 
the whole thing “disappointing,” 
that merely proves that he labors 
under tenacious illusions and that 
his information lacks consistency. 

Just recently, an editorial in 
Figaro cited a celebrated passage by 
Lenin which everyone concerned with 
politics should know by heart. In 
Left-wing Communism: An Infantile 
Disorder, Lenin wrote that his party 
was engaged in a war “a hundred 
times more difficult, longer and more 
complex than the most desperate of 
the ordinary wars between states” 
and that this war involved shifts, 
temporary agreements and compro- 
mises, and utilization of conflicts of 
interest in the enemy’s camp. At the 
time, he was giving a lesson in real- 
ism to doctrinaire Marxists who 
were incapable of flexibility in man- 
euver, but the leaders of the free 
world can profit from his words to- 
day. 

Last year, John Foster Dulles dis- 
closed that he had finally read Stal- 
in’s Problems of Leninism, a book 
originally published in 1926, over a 
quarter of a century earlier. Winston 
Churchill has not yet found time to 
read the works of either Stalin or 
Lenin. Otherwise, he might not have 
been so eager to anticipate Moscow’s 
desire for a four-power conference, 
“at the highest level,” as a prelude 
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to a subsequent five-power confer- 
ence including China. 

It is not necessary to wade 
through the complete works of Lenin 
and Stalin, or Communist literature, 
with its clichés, catch-all formulas 
and tedious repetition, or the Soviet 
press, where the same endless banali- 
ties are retailed day after day ad 
nauseam. However, knowledge of 
certain writings is essential to an 
understanding of the strategy and 
tactics of the “world revolution.” 
These are the writings dating back to 
the period when Communist theoret- 
icians were completely frank about 
their aims and methods; strikingly 
different from today’s hypocritical 
resort to phrases about “freedom” 
and “democracy,” they have been 
borne out by deeds many times over. 

One can also do “readings” in 
Moscow’s actual foreign and domes- 
tic policies, provided one keeps 
firmly in mind their unchanging 
guiding lines and is not fooled by 
temporary diplomatic stratagems and 
the interviews periodically granted 
for the exclusive benefit of certain 
gullible souls. After thirty-six years 
of Soviet rule, there is no reason to 
be disappointed or surprised by any- 
thing. 

The Soviet negotiators only pre- 
tend to negotiate. They view “coex- 
istence” and “détentes” only in terms 


of their own advantage and, hence, 
to be granted only in return for 
Western concessions. In order to say 
“No,” we have no need for spectacu- 
lar conferences, supposedly designed 
for talks among a few top leaders, 
but actually attended by over a hun- 
dred assorted delegates, with thou- 
sands of journalists, celebrity-hounds 
and other busybodies swarming 
about. And if Moscow, under the 
pressure of domestic needs, should 
decide to make concessions, it would 
do so without elaborate staging, 
movie cameras or microphones. 

Signs are multiplying of a perma- 
nent domestic crisis in the U.S.S.R., 
as much in the political as in the 
economic sphere. Ministerial shake- 
ups have been under way, since the 
death of Stalin, in every one of the 
Union republics. One meeting after 
another is held in Moscow to discuss 
agricultural problems, and the rul- 
ing Presidium deems it necessary to 
make the gesture of attending in a 
body. The Soviet regime is taking 
tons of gold from its cellars to buy 
meat in France, sugar in Britain, 
and butter in Australia and Den- 
mark in order to provide its miser- 
able subjects with a minimum sub- 
sistence. 

It is therefore possible that the 
U.S.S.R. may find it essential to seek 
a breathing spell in the present ardu- 
ous and expensive arms race. The 
abandonment of the grandiose proj- 
ects for “Stalinist transformation of 
nature,” the substantial concessions 
to collective farmers, and the huge 
importation of foreign goods point 
in this direction. However, it is not 
speeches, sermons, smiles and ban- 
quets that will convince the cynical 
realists who today occupy the Krem- 
lin. We would do better to abandon 
all this and leave matters to the chan- 
celleries, allow the ambassadors to 
perform their functions without fan- 
fare and show. The rest depends up- 
on a process of evolution which the 
West cannot influence so long as it 
remains paralyzed by conscientious 
scruples in a cold war which is 
waged in only one direction. 
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HE DETHRONEMENT of Marxism 

by Stalinism, an eclectic mixture 
of opportunist ideas, is an important 
event in the development of the Sov- 
iet Union. A_ brief, competent and 
witty analysis of this process is to be 
found in a book which seems to have 
received less attention than it de- 
serves, Klaus Mehnert’s Marx Versus 
Stalin (Macmillan, $2.00). 

Mehnert is a Russian-born Ger- 
man, now editor of a magazine in 
Stuttgart, who specializes in Soviet 
affairs. An experienced journalist, 
he displays the newspaperman’s gift 
for picking out the important aspects 
of the story he has to tell and con- 
centrating on these to the exclusion 
of secondary details. 

All the Communist leaders in the 
first years of the Soviet regime re- 
garded the Russian Revolution as 
only the beginning, and perhaps not 
the most important part, of a world 
proletarian revolution in line with 
the theories of Karl Marx. Anything 
in the nature of Russian chauvinism 
was frowned on. The very word 
“Russia” was eliminated from the 
official title of the new state. Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

As this writer well remembers 
from his time of residence in Mos- 
cow in the Twenties and early 
Thirties, all the resources of the 
Soviet cultural dictatorship were em- 
ployed to defame and discredit the 
Russian past. Tchaikovsky’s opera, 
Eugene Onegin, based on Pushkin’s 
famous dramatic poem, was officially 
censured and subjected to censorship 
because it depicted “idyllic relations 
between the landlords and the peas- 
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How Stalin 
Dethroned Marx 


ants.” A beautiful opera by Rimsky- 
Korsakov, The Tale of the Unseen 
City Kitezh, was banned because it 
ends with a miracle, with the city 
and its people escaping the rage of 
the Tatars by being shifted bodily to 
the bottom of a lake. Everything that 
had occurred in Russia before the 
Bolshevik Revolution was painted in 
the blackest colors, except for a few 
cases of revolutionary activity. In- 
stead of exaggerated boastfulness 
about the national past, there was ex- 
aggerated denigration. 

But, as Mehnert shows, the pattern 
of Soviet life, in five important 
points, went contrary to Marxist 
specifications. First, although it was 
a principle of Marx that socialist or 
communist revolution could develop 
successfully only in countries where 
capitalism had exhausted its produc- 
tive possibilities, Russia was a coun- 
try where capitalism was still in its 
infancy at the time of the Bolshevik 
seizure of power. 

Second, there was clearly no such 
change in human consciousness and 
human nature as Marx had foreseen 
after the advent of socialism. The 
Soviet workers had to be driven to 
produce not only by piecework meth- 
ods of payment (which Marx had de- 
nounced as a special method of cap- 
italist exploitation), but by a whole 
series of police checks and restraints 
on freedom to quit work and change 
occupation. 

Third, religion proved more re- 
sistant to a communist economic 
environment than had been antici- 
pated, and the Soviet Government 
found it expedient to conclude an 


unofficial concordat with a tamed 
and subservient Orthodox Church. 

Fourth, the state, which was sup- 
posed to wither away in the concep- 
tion of Marx and Engels, became 
steadily more powerful. 

Fifth, the industrial working class, 
in whose name the Revolution had 
been made, was increasingly pushed 
into the background and replaced by 
a new political, economic and mili- 
tary ruling class. 

As Mehnert suggests, Stalin, find- 
ing that the Marxist motor was no 
longer adequate, built into his state 
machine a new motor of Russian 
chauvinism. This was especially true 
during and after World War II. Gross 
overestimation of the achievements 
of the Russian past followed the gross 
underestimation that had prevailed 
in the first years of Soviet rule. 


The author has searched through 
Soviet historical and scientific mag- 
azines and has come up with the 
most ludicrous examples of historical 
falsification, all designed to prove 
that the Russians are “more equal” 
than other peoples. So, also, com- 
pletely imaginary achievements are 
attributed to the ancient ancestors 
of the Russians, the Scythians. As 
Mehnert puts it: “Nothing at all that 
has ever happened on what is today 
Soviet soil can be allowed to trace 
its development authoritatively to 
foreign influences.” 

Stalin entered the field of linguis- 
tics with a series of letters which 
are total charlatanism from any 
scholarly standpoint. (Soviet schol- 
ars, of course, felt obliged to empha- 
size their “extraordinary importance 
to philosophy, logic, psychology, the 
natural sciences and _ sociology.”) 
These letters, however, served the 
practical purpose of reasserting the 
primacy of the Russian language and 
curtailing linguistic autonomy in the 
non-Russian Soviet republics. Meh- 
nert has effectively brought oui 
the contradiction between Marxism, 
which could have an international 
appeal, and this type of isolationist 
Russian chauvinism, which could not. 
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EDITORIAL 


The McCarthy Case 


EVER ‘SINCE the shock which greeted the Administra- 
tion’s capitulation to Senator McCarthy, Washington has 
been buzzing with plans for curbing him. The simplest 
and surest plan would be for the President of the United 
States to crack down. But the circumstances surrounding 
the betrayal of Army Secretary Stevens indicate that this 
is most unlikely. (If the former commander of SHAEF 
was unmoved by the humiliation of one of his most 
heroic D-Day generals, he will take an awful lot.) The 
President seems to believe that McCarthy can help the 
Republicans win the November elections, so he will not 
break with him. This belief privately delights Democratic 
strategists, who think it will regain for them many of 
the independent voters who switched to Ike in 52, while 
McCarthy enthusiasts among the Landon voters of °36 
will hardly be enabled to vote more than once each in 
54. However, those who see beyond partisan interest 
can only be disturbed by the Administration’s attitude; 
an unchecked McCarthy can do immense damage be- 
tween now and November. 

In the absence of Presidential leadership, Congress- 
men have been turning over plans to mollify the revul- 
sion against McCarthy and the appeasement of McCarthy. 
Senator Homer Ferguson (R.-Mich.) has decided to get 
all the committee chairmen together to discuss improving 
committee procedures. This one is strictly for the grand- 
stand. In the first place, McCarthy will accept nothing 
which does not suit him from a GOP conference. Sec- 
ondly, excellent fair-practice codes for committees were 
introduced long ago (by Congressman Keating of New 
York and Senator Douglas of Illinois), but have been 
steadfastly ignored by Republican officials. 

Nor can much be expected of the GOP promise that 
other Republican members of McCarthy’s committee will 
sit in at his hearings. Although Senator Potter has occa- 
sionally bucked his chairman, Senators Mundt and Dirk- 
sen were McCarthy fans long before they helped take 
Secretary Stevens for a ride. 

Far more serious action is proposed by Rep. Jacob 
K. Javits (R.-N.Y.), one of the original Eisenhower 
backers. Mr. Javits has introduced legislation which 
would simultaneously (1) replace the existing McCarthy 
Investigations Subcommittee, the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee and the House Un-American Activities 
Committee with a single joint committee of fourteen 
members, chosen without regard to seniority, and (2) 
establish a stringent code of fair procedures for that 
committee. (Details of the Javits plan were spelled out 
in the New York Times Magazine of February 28.) Be- 
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cause the Javits bill so plainly merits the support of all 
Democrats and Republicans who wish to handle the sub- 
versive issue responsibly, it furnishes another clear 
test of how sincere the Administration is in its periodic 
vaguely-anti-McCarthy statements, press releases and 
“clarifications.” With most Democrats sympathetic, the 
Javits bill would undoubtedly pass if the President backed 
it. But, thus far, the White House has shown no interest. 

Meanwhile, we must be grateful for two small favors. 
The Civil Service Commission now says that, of more 
than 2,400 persons released from Government jobs by 
the Eisenhower Administration, only 383 could be clas- 
sified as “possible subversives.” This is a far cry from 
the “2,000 traitors” advertised by GOP orators, but one 
should be very skeptical even about the 383 figure, be- 
cause we still have only a hazy notion of what is meant 
by a “possible subversive.” 

And McCarthy’s buddy, Scott McLeod, has been 
stripped by Secretary Dulles of decisive power over State 
Department personnel. In March 1954, this is locking the 
barn after the horse has been stolen, but it is nevertheless 
a step in the direction of sanity. 


True Believers 


No MATTER how many people are satisfied with social 
conditions, no matter how many more are agreed on 
methods and mechanisms for peaceful change, every so- 
ciety has its discontented few who can write off reality, 
secure in the knowledge that they bear the only true 
faith. The condition of such people, to whom ideology 
and grandiose ambitions become more real than the 
world around them, was well described by Eric Hoffer in 
his book, The True Believer. Among these must be num- 
bered the four fanatics who sprayed the House of Rep- 
resentatives with bullets, wounding five Congressmen in 
an effort to “dramatize” their program. 

These four were members of the Puerto Rican Nation- 
alist group which made a previous attempt on the life of 
President Truman. They are about as representative of 
Puerto Rico as the Trotskyites are of the United States. 
According to Puerto Rican Governor Luis Muiioz Marin, 
this group has about 500 members and does not partici- 
pate in Puerto Rican elections because it fears a public 
display of its weakness. The Nationalists demand com- 
plete independence for Puerto Rico, even though the 
overwhelming majority of Puerto Ricans prefer Com- 
monwealth status. They employ terror against the United 
States, even though President Eisenhower is prepared to 
recommend independence any time the Puerto Ricans ask 
for it. Why did these four act the way they did? Because 
they felt they “knew better,” because they believed 
independence should be imposed even if the people did 
not want it. This is the mark of the true believer—a faith 
that defies reality, an arrogance that transcends human- 
ity. It is sad to contemplate. 
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A Vivid Portrait of Jefferson 


The Head and Heart of Thomas Jefferson. 


By John Dos Passos. 
Doubleday. 442 pp. $5.00. 


Tuis 1s the best extant popular in- 
troduction to the eighteenth-century 
career of Thomas Jefferson. Its prin- 
cipal merits are its skilful portrayal 
of the social and political background 
in America and Europe, its entertain- 
ingly anecdotal and discursive style, 
and its firm grasp of Jefferson’s dis- 
tinguished but sometimes eccentric 
traits of mind. While the book con- 
tains nothing new in facts or ideas, 
it weaves together the historical and 
biographical strands, tells the swift 
story and interprets the man, all with 
a novelist’s dexterity. It also has a 
novelist’s gifts of style: Such phrases 
as “the tall rancid stone tenements” 
(of Edinburgh), the “flutter of little 
awkward notes of apology” (from 
Maria Cosway), the “drowsy smile 
on the lined face” (of the aged Frank- 
lin), come from a pen trained to 
belles lettres, not scholarship. 

For the plain man on the street 
who knows little of Jefferson, this vol- 
ume is ideal. It belongs on the shelf 
with such works as Charnwood’s 
Lincoln and Rosebery’s Chatham. To 
be sure, it passes lightly over the 
more intricate questions of politics, 
economics and diplomacy; it is never 
meticulous. But its very unconven- 
tionality is beguiling. How many 
writers on such a subject would allot 
two solid pages of quotation to Burn- 
aby’s description of Philadelphia? 
How many would take so much space 
to retell the by no means unknown 
story of John Wilkes’s battle with the 
ministry? To Mr. Dos Passos, it is 
enough that this is all entertaining 
and illuminating. And he is better 
when he deals with private than with 
public transactions. The story of the 
writing of the Declaration has been 
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Reviewed by Allan Nevins 


Pulitzer Prize-winning historian; Professor 
of American History, Columbia University 


as well told elsewhere, but who has 
told with nearly such poignancy the 
story of Jefferson’s devoted vigil at 
the deathbed of his beloved wife 
Patty? 

What most stands out in these 
pages is the spaciousness of Jeffer- 
son’s career. Mr. Dos Passos strikes 
the note of largeness in his first sen- 
tence: “It was during the years of 
Thomas Jefferson’s boyhood that the 
English-speaking people established 
their preponderance in the world.” 
Obviously, he is delighted by the 
wide range of ideas, the wide sphere 
of political action, the wide vistas 
of idealism and reform, which Jef- 
ferson possessed or explored. Next to 
Franklin, he was the most versatile 
of all Americans, and his mental zest 
and acquisitiveness surpassed even 
Franklin’s. Such a man could not 
escape the charge of shallowness in 
learning and looseness in thought. 
Mr. Dos Passos, while accepting the 
fact that Jefferson was given to some 
queer notions, is too well instructed 
to grant any shallowness or amateur- 
ishness. He brings out instead the 
amazing mixture of expertness and 
progressiveness which for the most 
part stamped Jefferson’s voyages into 
government, architecture, agriculture, 
paleontology, geography, bibliogra- 
phy and botany. 

In order properly to present Jef- 
ferson’s mind and ideals, Mr. Dos 
Passos has to show what the con- 
temporary society and thought of 
Virginia, Britain and France were 
like. In this effort, it is plain that he 
is in his element. He is not truly 
proficient in colonial ways and out- 
looks; he is not very sympathetic with 
the French temperament, even in a 


man like Condorcet. But he finds 
highly congenial the London of 
Wilkes, Johnson and Gibbon, the 
Scotland of Hume, Adam Smith and 
Lord Kames. Some of his most bril- 
liant pages deal with these circles— 
and with the new, emerging Britain 
of Boulton and Watt, Erasmus Dar- 
win and Robert Adam. Does Mr. Dos 
Passos feel a certain regret, as Ben 
Franklin long did, that Britain and 
America separated politically? 

But while the British pages have 
special verve and color, the author 
does full justice to Jefferson’s keen- 
eyed observations of the French 
scene and to his interest in the ideas 
of Gallic scientists and philosophers. 
It was as a Francophile that he oc- 
cupied the Secretaryship of State, and 
as such that he quitted it at the end 
of 1793 (where the author takes 
leave of him) to go into opposition 
to the Washington Administration. 

Scene-painting, narrative and an- 
ecdote are the strong elements in Mr. 
Dos Passos’s book; analysis he leaves 
to others. The United States has long 
since become a Hamiltonian nation, 
and would, indeed, have met with dis- 
aster had it not abandoned Jeffer- 
son’s main prescriptions and accepted 
those of his great rival. Hamiltonian 
we are and shall remain; part of our 
affection for Jeffersonian ideas is 
nostalgic and romantic. Mr. Dos Pas- 
sos, avoiding or quickly skirting the 
more difficult questions of Jefferson’s 
great career, does not treat the prob- 
lem of his strange inadequacy to the 
problems of our modern world. But 
the story of the Virginian’s earlier 
life, impressions and views has never, 
for the general reader, been so well 
told as here. 
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Awakening from the Neutralist Coma 
Reviewed by Milton Hindus 


Professor of English, Brandeis University; 
author, “The Crippled Giant” 


The Rebel. 
By Albert Camus. 
Knopf. 273 pp. $4.00. 


THIS INTERESTING BOOK has a 
number of distinguishable purposes, 
at least one of which seems to be 
realized more successfully than the 
others. The primary purpose I take 
to be the definition by Camus of a po- 
litical stand which he recommends to 
his European readers in the present 
historical situation. On the opening 
page of the introduction, this theme 
is clearly stated: 


“There are crimes of passion 
and crimes of logic. The line that 
divides them is not clear. But the 
Penal Code distinguishes between 
them by the useful concept of pre- 
meditation. We are living in the 
era of premeditation and perfect 
crimes. Our criminals are no long- 
er those helpless children who 
pleaded love as their excuse. On 
the contrary, they are adults, and 
they have a perfect alibi: philos- 
ophy, which can be used for any- 
thing, even for transforming mur- 
derers into judges. . . . One might 
think that a period which, within 
fifty years, uproots, enslaves or 
kills seventy million human beings 
should only, and forthwith, be con- 
demned. But also its guilt must be 
understood. In more ingenuous 
times, when the tyrant razed cities 
for his own greater glory, when 
the slave chained to the conquer- 
or’s chariot was dragged through 
the rejoicing streets, when enemies 
were thrown to wild animals in 
front of the assembled people, be- 
fore such naked crimes conscious- 
ness could be steady and judgment 
unclouded. But slave camps .under 
the flag of freedom, massacres jus- 
tified by philanthropy or the taste 
for the superhuman, cripple judg- 
a 


The conclusion to which this line 
of reasoning tends toward the end of 
the book is summed up in these sen- 
tences: 

“The mystification peculiar to 


the mind which claims to be revo- 
lutionary today sums up and in- 
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creases bourgeois mystification. 
It contrives, by the promise of 
absolute justice, the acceptance of 
perpetual injustice, of unlimited 
compromise, and of indignity.” 
The development of this theme 
goes, in the middle sections, through 
an extensive autopsy of Marxism—of 
which we have room here only to 
quote the high points: 
“We know that the evolution of 
the contemporary world refutes a 
certain number of the postulates of 
Marx. If the revolution is to occur 
at the end of two parallel move- 
ments, the indefinite shrinking of 
capital and the indefinite expan- 
sion of the proletariat, it will not 
or ought not to occur. Capital and 
proletariat have both been equally 
unfaithful to Marx. . . . The au- 
thoritarian socialists deemed that 
history was going too slowly and 
that it was necessary, in order to 
hurry it on, to entrust the mission 
of the proletariat to a handful of 
doctrinaires. . . . How could a so- 
called scientific socialism conflict, 
to such a point, with facts? The 


answer is easy; it was not scien- 

tific.” 

The direction of this thought is 
clear enough. It draws Camus toward 
precisely the opposite conclusions 
from those reached by the French- 
man with whom he has often been 
confused, Jean-Paul Sartre. Spengler’s 
prediction that “Marxism will die 
not of refutation but of boredom” has 
long ago been fulfilled. What we are 
now seeing, except perhaps in France, 
is no longer a struggle in the realm 
of theory at all but the infinitely pain- 
ful physical process by which human- 
ity seeks to mop up after the worst 
ravages of a historical disease. 
France, which used to pride itself on 
being always with the avant-garde, 
has become anachronistic in its pres- 
ent-day thinking. 

So far, so good. Camus performs 
adroitly the analytical job of dissec- 


tion. But this essentially negative 
critical task is also the easiest, and 
when it comes to subtler, more sus- 
tained and positive ones, it seems to 
me he is less satisfactory. For the 
scope of his ambition is no less than 
to trace the etiology of our contem- 
porary malaise through the thought 
of the last two centuries. For this 
monumental task of historical im- 
agination, his impressionistic equip- 
ment is inadequate. He has neither 
the knowledge nor the temperament 
to pursue a really systematic inquiry. 
The result, on this level, is less like 
a chain of objective facts and in- 
terpretations than it is like a free- 
flowing stream of the author’s con- 
sciousness. There are occasional 
apercus and aphorisms which catch 
the light, but the connecting reverie 
remains largely subjective and alien 
to the reader. 

The most sensitive portions of the 
book, which enjoy only an arbitrary 
relation to his main intentions, deal 
with art. It is with sympathy that he 
quotes Balzac, who brought to an 
end one of those interminable con- 
versations about world politics with 
the words: “And now let’s get back 
to something serious,” meaning that 
he wanted to talk about his novels in- 
stead. That is how Camus must some- 
times feel, too, though he is not so 
clear about it. Perhaps, like his more 
mature compatriot Malraux, he is 
destined to find himself at last in an 
unorthodox combination of art critic- 
ism and cultural history, of which 
The Rebel, at least in its best parts, 
is an example. 

The least satisfactory aspect of the 
book is the one to which the author 
evidently attached the greatest weight, 
for his title alludes to it. That is the 
distinction which he tries to make be- 
tween the valuable humanistic rebel, 
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NEUTRALIST CONTINUED 


whom he justifies, and the valueless 
nihilistic revolutionary (Communist 
or Fascist), whom he rejects. Ob- 
viously, there is a world of difference 
between a libertarian Socialist like 
the late Mayor of Berlin, Ernst 
Reuter, and his counterparts in East 
Germany. But, unfortunately, the dif- 
ference between the Communist and 
the Socialist, which in practice is so 
grave as to be taken for a truism, is 
a little more elusive when it comes 
to philosophical, and especially meta- 
physical, formulation. Yet, it is this 
latter formulation which Camus un- 
luckily attempts. He is not satisfied 
with the merely pragmatic differ- 
entiation between the stubborn demo- 
crat and the apologist for tyranny 
which can be recognized and accept- 
ed by all. but he must also convince 
us that this difference has its ultimate 
foundation in the most subtle meta- 
physical roots. He spins out great 
nets with which to catch the most 
airy abstractions, and when he has 
satisfied himself that he has captured 
them he industriously weaves them 
into completely invisible shapes. 

Not that I am not convinced that 





the pragmatic differences between 
men who are intentionally cruel and 
sadistic and men who are habitually 
kind and benevolent do rest on funda- 
mental metaphysical grounds. But 
Camus, in this respect, only adds 
one more failure to the attempts that 
have already been made to find them 
out. The name of the deity several 
times enters into the discussion 
shamefacedly—by the back door, so 
to speak—as in this wonderful quota- 
tion which Camus finds in Van Gogh: 
“I believe more and more that God 
must not be judged on this earth. 
The world is a study of God which 
has turned out badly.” Yet, this is 


precisely the area that deserves to be 


most thoroughly prospected, for in it. 
if anywhere, the answer that is sought 
is to be found. 

The new intellectual catchword 
seems to be “conformity,” just as a 
few short years ago it was “aliena- 
tion.” Camus makes use of the coun- 
ter when he informs us that “the era 
which dares to claim that it is the 
most rebellious that has ever existed 
only offers a choice of various types 
of conformity. The real passion of the 
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twentieth century is servitude.” Well. 
we might answer him, and what if it 
is? What if it was meant to be that 
way by the Creator of that eternal 
pattern of nature, the limitations of 
which upon the aspirations of human- 
ity Camus prides himself, as a true 
Mediterranean man, he has only re- 
cently rediscovered? Is it no longer 
so great a title as it has always been 
thought for a man to recognize him- 
self (apart from all this sophomoric 
chi-chi about “rebellion,” “conform- 
ity” and the like) “to be what he is,” 
i.e., the servant of God? Serve we 
must, it seems, and if we will not 
willingly serve the source of our 
common humanity and the guarantee 
ultimately of all our freedom, we will 
surely be condemned to kowtow be- 
fore the visible representative of a 
more infernal Power, the lineaments 
of which Camus clearly draws and 
which is recognizable to us, though 
he does not label it with its well- 
known traditional theological tag. 

I wish to end on a positive note, 
but it is not easy. For though there 
are marked symptoms here of an 
awakening from the neutralist coma 
—that feeling of a “lifting cloud” of 
which Herbert Read speaks in his 
foreword—it seems too early to con- 
gratulate ourselves yet. There is still 
too much confusion, too much rhe- 
toric and, above all, too much self- 
confidence for us to feel certain that 
the patient will not suffer a relapse. 
In spite of all my strictures, however. 
I hope I have made it clear to the 
reader that this is a book which is 
not only worth reading but worth 
meditating on. 
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Flight from Reality 


Carnival by the Sea. 
By Sigrid de Lima. 
Scribner’s. 327 pp. $3.50. 


THis Is a novel that is particularly 
rich in symbolism, and yet it has the 
human interest, the narrative pace, 
the humor and melodrama of the 
later Dickens. Miss de Lima’s char- 
acterization is especially Dickensian: 
the Dickens of Our Mutual Friend, 
the Victorian who imagined a hill 
composed of dust, who created a man 
who earned his livelihood robbing the 
corpses of the Thames’s victims—not 
the impassioned young sentimentalist 
of Pickwick or Copperfield. In fact, 
much can be said for a theory that 
the wasteland of Eliot, the nighttown 
of Joyce, the castle of Kafka began 
with the dustheap of Dickens. 

The setting of Carnival by the Sea 
is a small resort town in California 
of that name. The time is the off-sea- 
son, when the amusement park is 
closed down and the town’s inhabi- 
tants driven in upon themselves. One 
of these inhabitants is a Mrs. Albany, 
a shabby-genteel recluse who lives 
with her dustheap of furniture—the 
ruins of her marriage—in a remod- 
eled restaurant, a house in the form 
of a coffee pot. (This is an example 
of the witty ambiguity of the author’s 
symbols: The coffee-pot house re- 
minds the reader at once of the “old 
woman who lived in a shoe/ She 
had so many children she didn’t 
know what to do” and of Eliot’s 
Prufrock, who said, “I have measured 
out my life with coffee spoons.”) 
Mrs. Albany is a woman who de- 
stroyed her husband’s and her chil- 
dren’s lives in order to preserve her 
own myth of reality—in a vainglor- 
ious attempt to force her outworn 
concepts of life to become real. She 
has been reduced to the position of a 
recluse, guarded by a faithful servant 
and three wolf-like dogs, as the novel 
begins. 

The narrative proceeds on two 
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Reviewed by John Franklin Bardin 


Author, “Christmas Comes But Once 
a Year,” “The Burning Glass” 


levels. In the present, there is the 
flight of Mrs. Albany’s daughter, 
Dissy, from the nearby mental hos- 
pital where she has been incarcerated 
by her mother—the search of this 
Ophelia for her mother, for the ac- 
ceptance and love she has never had 
—and the attempt of Mrs. Albany’s 
pseudonymous son, Ed Miller, to for- 
get an unfortunate marriage, to be- 
come a man by relating to his land- 
lady. In the past, there are Mrs. Al- 
bany’s ramblings, the musings of an 
old woman remembering her days as 
wife and mother, her attempts to 
shape her family into an ideal mold, 
the catastrophe of Dissy’s illness 
(brought on by her mother’s neglect, 
which left the child’s mind im- 
paired), the flight of her husband and 
his death, her own inability to ac- 
cept any reality that conflicts with 
her romantic ambition. 

The irony of the novel—what to 
me makes it a truly memorable work 
—is that Mrs. Albany’s ideals, which 
destroy her family as surely as the 
vengeance and jealousy of Medea, are 
the simple and homiletic desires of 
Everywoman: “to be the most beauti- 
. to have a 
lovely home and nice friends . . 
to be loved by her husband and 
family . . . to raise good children 
who tell the truth . . . in the end, 
simply to be at her husband’s death- 
bed. And when life does not accord 
with this seemingly innocent fiction, 


ful bride in town”. . 


her reaction is to strike out like a 
hurt child, a paranoiac adult: 


“One’s whole life, everything 
turns out to be lies. You can’t take 
it in, at first, you never even im- 
agined the possibility of your life 
being either true or false, you 
think life just is, the way a table 
is or a chair is, or a tree or a 
stone or a house is! And then sud- 
denly it isn’t. One’s whole lite 


turns out not to have been at all, 
it’s only a picture that you had in 
your mind’s eye and it was false, 
an untrue picture of something 
that never even existed. It’s as 
though you were to go into a room 
and everything you touched turned 
into dust, puff, it isn’t there, it’s 
ashes. .. .” 


Of course, when Mrs. Albany says 
“life just is,” she is asserting her 
faith in common sense. Her tragedy 
is the breakdown of common sense. 
She is unable to imagine an uncom- 
mon world, and, at last, her daughter 
is discovered in the fun house of an 
amusement park, amid a thousand 
mirrors that make any human figure 
dwindle to a pygmy. She is an illusion 
that insists upon crying her reality— 
but she is no different from the 
typical woman of our time who shares 
her delusive faith in the specificity of 
reality. 

Miss de Lima has written another 
work of great originality, and one 
with a tremendous emotional impact. 
Your world will not look the same for 
quite some time after reading Car- 
nival by the Sea, if it ever does again. 
That is art. If there is a young writer 
publishing today whom I believe cer- 
tain to be read ten years from now, 
she is Sigrid de Lima. 
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Mr. Argus’s Lumpen-aristocrats 


Reviewed by Ann F. Wolfe 
Contributor, N. Y. “Times Book 
Review,” “Saturday Review” 


A Rogue with Ease. 
By M. K. Argus. 
Harper. 211 pp. $2.75. 


Witn unis beguiling Moscow-on- 
the-Hudson, a few years back, M. K. 
Argus mined a new vein of American 
regional writing: the New York of 
his Russian compatriots. In A Rogue 
with Ease, he again delves into his 
rich Slavonic lode and comes up 
with fresh treasure in the form of a 
novel. Atop the bright ore shines 
young Basil Saratov—Prince Saratov 
to you—a social climber with high 
romantic voltage and a System. The 
System is dedicated to the venerable 
principle that marrying money beats 
working. 

Don’t be too hard on this alumnus 
of revolution and an East Side tooth- 
pick factory. In the lunatic °20s, 
émigrés from Omsk and Odessa 
found the going pretty rough here 
unless they had titles. In any case, 
the title was integral to The System, 
and The System involved society wed- 
dings and bogus Imperial heirlooms. 
As a reasonable facsimile of an exiled 
Tsarist nobleman, Basil was soon on 
the way to moneyed betrothal. 

Now before you jump to the con- 
clusion that this is the happy ending, 
just remember that “in Russia every- 
thing begins from the end.” At this 
point, the plot really revs up. It is 
here that Basil meets monocled Count 
Simsky, fellow impostor and social 
visionary, a native of Liverpool, 
Ohio. The Count’s Russian was lim- 
ited to “da,” but he was go-getting, 
efficient and master of a wondrous 
White Guard accent. He pointed out 
the disturbing socio-economic fact— 
he was an Ohio State man, of course 
—that on the Eastern seaboard the 
operational field for Imperial noble- 
men was overcrowded. He called a 
convention of princes, grand dukes 
and counts with a view to territorial 
redistribution and a new deal for 
the old regime. 

The convention, held in Chicago, 


was a social and professional success. 
Basil, in fine fettle, visited Williams- 
ville, Iowa, where he sealed the ro- 
mantic pact with his heiress and 
learned a good deal about the aristo- 
cratic preferences of democratic so- 
ciety. Count Simsky, meanwhile, had 
been hired by Hollywood’s Marvel 
Studios as an authority on the land 
of the steppes. The frantic Ohioan 
summoned his Russian friend as aide. 

The madhouse called Hollywood 
was full of Russians, ci-devant, quasi 
and even, as in the case of Maureen 
O’Sullivan, bona fide. Hollywood was 
also full of fake religions. One of 
the latter got the fake Russian, Count 
Simsky, mixed up in an unholy scan- 
dal, with half the film capital caught 
in the merry mess. It would be pleas- 
ant to report that virtue finally tri- 


umphed. Human nature and Argus 
realism being what they are, how- 
ever, the reader will have to settle for 
the broad hint that love feathered 
nests all over the lot. 

A Rogue with Ease confirms Mr. 
Argus’s right to a place among our 
top humorists. His is an indefinable 
comic sense that, due at least in part 
to his Amer-Russian approach, adds 
a new dimension to literary enter- 
tainment. Even while he spoofs sham, 
he is wistful about its motivations. 
His wit is urbane, often epigram- 
matic, incisive without cruelty. In 
some faint supersonic way, his play 
of mind suggests E. B. White’s. There 
is actually no resemblance. Mr. 
Argus, whether characterizing Musco- 
vite or Iowan, is basically concerned 
with the human condition. 





Strands of Relationship 


The Cobweb. 
By William Gibson. 
Knopf. 369 pp. $3.95. 


THe Coswes is as carefully con- 
structed as a first-rate mystery novel. 
The fascination of this story is that 
the cobweb has no spider, only the 
sticky, immobilizing strands of per- 
sonal relationships. 

It all began with drapes for the 
living room. The Castle House Clinic 
for Nervous Disorders had run 
quietly for years, ever since Dr. Mc- 
Iver had arrived to run it. The ques- 
tion of whether the drapes should be 
made cooperatively by the patients or 
should be donated by a generous 
trustee seemed a simple matter of 
policy, but, variously aided and ob- 
structed by Dr. Mclver’s wife Karen 
and Vicky Inch, fixture of the clinic’s 
book-keeping department, it turned 
out to be much more complicated. 


Reviewed by 
Judy Weitzman 


While some of the people involved 
are more sympathetic than others, no 
one remains a villain throughout. 
Steve Holt, the artist patient who may 
have to pay for everyone else’s con- 
fusion and selfishness, is brilliantly 
portrayed; and Meg Rinehart, the 
psychotherapist waiting to be drawn 
out of a dead past, provides a warm 
note. 

The Cobweb is a powerful book 
without being a crusade. Its logical 
structure and compelling character- 
izations create an overwhelming sense 
of the interdependence of all people. 
The staff of the clinic is just as vul- 
nerable to the actions of others as are 
the patients. Moral and all, the book 
makes excellent reading and deserves 
every bit of success it gets. 
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1914-18 Interventionist Fans 
Flames of Old Controversy 


When I read, in the February 8 New Leaper, 
reviewer Donald Robinson’s summary charac- 
terization — with which I entirely agree — of 
1914-18 American neutralism as “a mistake,” I 
wondered whether it would pass unchallenged. 
Ridgely Cummings, writing in your March 1 
issue, has reassured me that some of the 1914- 
18 neutralists are still alive. I thank him. He 
makes me feel younger. 

If, then, there is life yet in the old con- 
troversy, let a 1914-18 interventionist put on 
record the conviction that, if this country is 
still to any extent a force for freedom—and so 
for peace—it is largely because in both world 
wars, though it stayed out far too long, it did 
eventually throw its weight to freedom’s side. 


Buffalo, N. Y. C. I. CLaFLin 


U pbraids French Neutralists 
For Stand on EDC, Indo-China 


The present attitude of the French neutral- 
ists on EDC and Indo-China can spell disaster 
for the entire free world. These “France 
Firsters”—among whom are many French So- 
cialists—are, on the one hand, trying to scuttle 
EDC and, on the other, trying to present Malen- 
kov with a new satellite state in Southeast 
Asia. They are using socialist idealism to dis- 
guise a pernicious nationalism and are hunting 
for votes even at the price of surrender to the 
Kremlin. It is time they realized that Ho Chi 
Minh is no Tito and that doing business with 
Malenkov is no more honorable than doing 
business with the Boche. Once the French 
opponents of EDC change their stand, they may 
be able to bargain—and their hands should be 
strengthened by anti-totalitarians everywhere— 
against full-scale German rearmament under 
the treaty. They must also realize that the 
choice is between French colonialism, in which 
some of France’s libertarian traditions still 
survive, and Soviet enslavement in Indo-China 
and elsewhere. Colonialism of any kind is 
wrong. But a “France First” philosophy at a 
time when the free world is fighting for exist- 
ence is even worse. 


New York City Wa ter K. Lewis 


Protests Recent Arrest 


Of Exiled Cuban Chief 


Cubans and Latin Americans generally were 
shocked last December to hear that Dr. Carlos 
Prio Socarras, Cuba’s constitutional President, 
ousted by a coup d’état and now living in exile 
in the United States, had been arrested in 
Miami, fingerprinted and treated like a common 
criminal for alleged violation of the U. S. im- 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


migration laws. Dr. Prio denied that he had 
anything to do with arms smuggling, as charged, 
and stated that, like millions of other Cubans, 
he could not be prevented from opposing the 
usurper Batista, who now holds power against 
the will of the Cuban people. 

Latin American democrats were disturbed by 
the action of the New York Federal grand jury 
which indicted the legal President of a friendly 
country on the basis of suspicion and un- 
proved charges, thereby making propaganda for 
Batista’s totalitarian regime. The latter’s latest 
victims are Dr. Armando J. Hernandez, brutally 
tortured by Military Intelligence agents, and 
Mr. Mario Fortuny, who was murdered after be- 
ing subjected to horrible tortures by Batista’s 
Gestapo. Latin Americans do not understand 
how the United States, which fought for a UN 
General Assembly resolution condemning atroc- 
ities by the Chinese and North Korean Commu- 
nists, can persecute Cuba’s democratically elect- 
ed chief of state while giving aid to the tyrant 
who succeeded him through an armed coup and 
stays in power only by torturing or murdering 
all those who oppose him. 

As an American citizen of Latin American 
extraction, I must call attention to the fact that 
our policy toward Batista is causing us to lose 
face in the eyes of people suffering under dic- 
tatorships throughout Latin America. 

Coral Gables, Fla. Eutseo Rrera-Gomez 


Holds That Herberg Would 
‘Freeze Life and History’ 


read the February 22 New 
LEADER and was annoyed at the letters praising 
Will Herberg’s pompous clichés [“Government 
by Rabble-Rousing,” THe New Leaver, Jan- 
uary 18]. The system of checks and balances 
may frustrate demagogy, but it may also frus- 
trate democracy and make way for demagogues 
—as may well be the case in France. Are 
there never times when popular enthusiasm and 
social idealism may be constructive and neces- 
sary political factors? Herberg would freeze all 
of life and history into a tiny ice-cube rack, 
where nothing can move, nothing can melt— 
and make sure nobody suggests contact with 
whiskey (that’s risky). 
New York City 


I have just 


MatTTHew Low 


Upholds MRA in Fight 
With World Labor Group 


William E. Bohn’s column in the February 
15 New Leaver on Moral Re-Armament’s clash 
with the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions impressed me immensely because 
of the extreme callousness with which the issue 
was handled in most of the conservative press 
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in America. Even the New York Times did not 


CONTINUED 


seem to consider it worthwhile to correct errone- 
ous statements and commented only briefly on 
a letter to its editor by Sibnath Banerjee, presi- 
dent of the Indian Socialist unions, who was the 
central figure in the controversy. 

This smear hurts both MRA and the good 
name of the ICFTU. As a Socialist student in 
Leyden, I have closely watched MRA in ac- 
tion, and I am convinced that, if anything will 
be able to bolster our democratic unions against 
apathy and Communist infiltration and help us 
achieve a better society, the spirit of MRA will. 
Leyden, Netherlands Karet F. GuNNING 


Farrell’s ‘Reflections at 50° 
Draws Praise from Readers 
I have just read with great interest James T. 
Farrell’s article, “Reflections at Fifty” [THe 
New Leaver, January 25). 
age myself, | am tremendously impressed with 
his observations. 


Approaching this 


Why don’t you consider a 
series of articles of this sort by leading novelists 
and poets? 
Vilwaukee Francis A. HENSON 
Director, Educational and Political Action 


United Automobile Workers of America, AFL 


I thought the Farrell piece was terrific, and 
I note that Harvey Breit, of the New York 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of THe New Leaner Theatri- 
cal Department. Phone ALgonquin 
53-8844. THe New Leaver Theatrical 
Department, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 














Please 


Times Book Review, thought so, too. 
send me ten copies so I can show them to my 
friends. 

Incidentally, I was pleased to see that THE 
New Leaver reviewed C. P. Oberndorf’s A 
History of Psychoanalysis in America |Feb- 
ruary 1]. 

New York City Anita BELLOW 
Readers Unburden Selves 
About ‘The New Leader’ 


I wouldn’t do without THe New Leaver for 
anything. Its refreshing, virile “newness” of 
approach, and its balanced, unhysterical lead- 
ership in unappeasing, anti-United Front liber- 
alism, should command a much larger audience. 
Chicago Juan J. STEEN 


Don’t you think it is about time the editors 
of THe New Leaver grew up? Reds, Reds, 
Reds; for heaven’s sake, gentlemen, start fight- 
ing the native fascists in the Administration. It 
won’t be the Reds who will suppress THe New 
Leaver. Brownell, Nixon, Summerfield, Know- 
land, Jenner, Velde & Co. will do it. 

San Diego Francis R. GLEESON 

The readers of THe New Leapber ought to be 
grateful for this remarkable source of informa- 
tion, towering above what most other American 
magazines have to offer in the field of foreign 
affairs. 


New York City J. Meters 





Back Issues: 
20c per copy— 
More than one 

year old: 


25¢ per copy 














P "4 oO T — Ec T YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 








INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 


SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Depossts ore 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 








The New Leader 














RODGERS : HAMMERSTEIN’S 


New Musical Comedy 


with ISABEL BILL 
BIGLEY HAYES tte CRACKEN 
RAY MARK JACKIE 
WALSTON DAWSON KELK 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80 
MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44th Street 


nnn et 
ad LAST WEEKS! -@g 
PATRICIA 


BRYNNER _MORISON 
RODGERS: HAMMERSTEIN'S 
The King and i 


_— Play 
with TERRY SAUNDERS 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44th Street 


mo oS 








FLATBUSH . TR S- 
AT NEVINS 9350 x 


“HIS MAJESTY O'KEEFE” 
BURT LANCASTER 
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JOHN IRELAN 











PREUVES 


Revue mensuelle littéraire 
et politique 


MARS 


ARTHUR KOESTLER 
Petit guide des névroses politiques 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 
La Foi, le Goat et l’Histoire 


THIERRY MAULNIER 
La politique ou la pitié? 


RAYMOND ARON 
La révolte asiatique 
connait-elle ses limites? 


ANDRE BERRY 
Poémes 
Présentation d’Yves Gandon 


et la nouvelle piéce de 


FRITZ HOCHWALDER 


Donadieu (Acte I) 
Introduction de Jacques Lamarchand 


CHRONIQUES 
L’actualité politique, littéraire 
et artistique 
Preuves: 
23, rue de la Pépiniére—PARIS 
(8éme) 
C.C.P. 178.00 PARIS—le no. de 104 p. ill. 


France: 120 frs.—Etranger: 150 frs. 
En vente dans les kiosques et les librairies 













/ 7 RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


J Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


LUCILLE BALL - DES! ARNAZ .. 
“THE LONG, LONG TRAILER" 


with MARJORIE MAIN + KEENAN WYNN 


Photographed in ANSCO COLOR ¢ Print by TECHNICOLOR 


Directed by VINCENTE MINNELLI ¢ Produced by PANDRO S. BERMAN 
An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: “NEW HORIZON” —Gala new revue produced by Leonidoff, 
\ Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra 
directed by Raymond Paige. 








MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. ..remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHCOCOLATED LAXATIVE 














27 Weeks—$2 


OFFER 





Add 50c for Canadian, $1.00 for Foreign Subscriptions 





SPECIAL IN TRODUC TOR Y 


(28 weeks if you enclose your remittance! ) 


For New 
t h e W Subscribers 
ne Only 
Leader 7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
Special Introductory Subscription for: .............0ssceececececcccccedeces 
MN 0s beod prosbewndsteksnbenaesensaee ces caeke teers eee 
EN sbi nsasnsouemen oak esau centeeetouets pe ee Saabs ei ckeies 
(0 Remittance enclosed 0) Bill me 








March 8, 1954 
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When Grandpa tucked you between his knees, 
you knew you were going to listen again to 
his wonderful watch—to hear its magic 

en oes Neb LHe... 


And as you listened, those measured whispers of 
time shut away the world, leaving you close to 
Grandpa, secure in his love. 


From fathers and mothers to sons and daughters passes 
the lifeblood of happiness—security. The privilege of 
providing it for those we love can be found only in a 
land like ours. 

And another wonderful thing is this: By realizing this 
privilege of freedom for ourselves, we achieve the security 
of our country. For, think—the strength of America is 
simply the strength of one secure home touching that 

of another. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word— 
now! If you’ve tried to save and failed, chances are it 
was because you didn’t have a plan. Well, here’s a sav- 
ings system that really works—the Payroll Savings 
Plan for investing in Savings Bonds. 

This is all you do. Go to your company’s pay office, 
choose the amount you want to save—a couple of dol- 
lars a payday, or as much as you wish. That money 
will be set aside for you before you even draw your 
pay. And automatically invested in Series E U. S. 
Savings Bonds which are turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 9 
years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If you 
can save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! 

For your sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational Camp Society in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 





